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f=NY one who will attentively study matter and its 
; properties will often see many wonderful things. 
Some of these will astonish him, and perhaps over- 
throw all his preconceived notions. They will set 
him to theorizing, make him think that after all 
matter is not inert; that inertness is an idea and nothing more. 
He will perhaps throw over the atomic conception of matter, 
and regard material substance as a collection of simple.essences 
with power to act—a force. Yet whatever theory one may 
adopt as most fitting in his view to explain phenomena which, 
after all, cannot be adequately explained, there are. certain 
things he cannot ignore, which are fixed facts, and laws that 
induction has made known to us from the study of the facts. 
These facts and laws are: first, that matter does not move 
unless a force moves it; “if matter moves,” says Professor 
Tyndall, “it is force that moves it”; second, that chemical 
action produces movement in particles and new combinations ; 
third, that in these changes heat, and electricity and light some- 
times also, are evolved; fourth, that endosmosis and exosmosis, 
absorption and exhalation, are constantly going on, and in a 
regular manner, with fixed law; fifth, that the same can be said 
of expansion and contraction; sixth, that all these movements 
“may be reduced to a push ora pull ina straight line” (Tyndall, 
Familiar Science); and, should there be an apparent contradic- 
tion from objects moving in a curve, this is, as we all know, 
from a contrast of forces, the resultant being the diagonal. 
Whatever, therefore, be our theory of matter, it cannot be said 
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to enter practically into our consideration of it, for we have to 
do with its constant and unvarying manifestations, to which 
all experience bears witness; such, for example, as inability to 
move of itself—inertness, impenetrability, gravitation, etc. 

In the lower order of matter, in what is inorganic, we notice 
most markedly the existence of these facts and laws; even in 
crystallization, so beautiful and so wonderful, we can to some 
extent explain what occurs to bring about these delicate forma- 
tions. 


WHAT IS THIS SOMETHING ? 


But when we come to organic matter, then we begin to find 
what passes our comprehension; we recognize the existence and 
the application of the laws of matter, under which we can class 
the greater part of the phenomena. But there is something 
more than that. There is peculiar development of matter 
which is not chemical action; there is something back of matter 
which gives rise to new combination and development; there is 
something which moves matter, and is a principle of movement. 
It exists in the vegetable, in the animal, in-man; it is self-mov- 
ing. What is this something? It is not matter, for it shows 
a tendency to act of itself with a purpose, avoiding what is 
hurtful and seeking what is beneficial—to act, as we may say, 
intelligently. This is seen even in plants; it is observed yet 
more markedly in the lower forms of life; it is evident in the 
higher forms of the brute creation. We therefore exclude from 
the idea of it all notion of matter; we conceive of it as free 
from all composition, as being a simple essence, which, not 
being matter, is bound down to matter and has its sphere 
limited to matter, taking it up, appropriating and developing it, 
according to the tendency given by its Author. 

Does this imply that such simple essence is in any sense 
material? The question is not an idle one. One comes across 
every now and then the proposition: “The brute-soul is ma- 
terial.” St. Thomas Aquinas and others who follow him have 
this phrase, or the equivalent of it. We must see, however, 
what they mean by it; for unless we understand the mode of 
speech of these writers and theologians, we shall undoubtedly 
be led astray. Fortunately St. Thomas is very clear in telling 
us what he means. San Severino, who explains this wording of 
St. Thomas, quotes him as saying: ‘ Everything whose being 
is in matter must be material.” Hence, as the soul of the 
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brute has its being in matter, he styles it material; more- 
over, as its actions show what it is, and those actions are 
material, it is material too. Again, as it owes its being 
to matter as a condition, and ceases to exist when the 
matter of the body is destroyed, it follows that it is ma- 
terial. Yet in speaking in this way St. Thomas does not 
intend to teach that the soul of the brute is composed 
of matter. On the contrary, he says it is not. San Severino 
shows this very pointedly (p. 374, vol. ii.), and that it is in- 
divisible, or simple; and he quotes St. Thomas as saying that 
the soul of the brute can, in some manner, be called a spirit, 
as that word signifies an invisible substance with power to 
move. He holds, however, to the idea of material in the sense, 
first, of the soul of the brute being educed from the potential- 
ity or possibility of matter; second, of its action being bound 
down to matter and inseparable from it; third, of its ceasing to 
be when the body it animated is destroyed. 


HOW DOES IT COME OUT OF MATTER? 


According, therefore, to St. Thomas, the brute-soul is simple 
and cannot be perceived by the senses, but comes out of mat- 
ter, and ceases to be when the matter is destroyed. How does 
it come out of matter? What is to be understood by the 
phrase “it is educed from the potentiality of matter”? This 
is an interesting question, and suggests others. Let us see 
whither our thoughts will lead us. To understand the above 
phrase, or proposition, it is well to recall the definition of crea- 
tion given by the scholastics: it is an act by which something 
comes into being from nothing of itself, something is made out 
of nothing, nor did the subject, in which it is, previously exist 
—ex nihilo sui et subjecti. This, of course, requires direct actual 
exercise of Divine Power, and is called properly creation. But 
where the subject, in which the soul is to be, previously exists, 
i.e, matter, determining the action of the soul which comes in- 
to being only for it, the act, by which this brute-soul is, has not 
the name of creation. We confess that this way of looking at 
the manner in which the soul of the brute, of everything that 
moves itself, comes into being does not claim our unconditional 
acceptance.* The brute-soul is acknowledged to have simpli- 


* Why should this be predicated of the brute-soul and not of the human soul? Is not the 
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mode of production the same ? 
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city, and, in a certain sense, the nature of a spirit. It would 
appear that the only part matter could have in the existence of 
the vivifying principle, the soul, is that it is in a fit condition 
to receive it and be developed into a composite substance, body 
and soul. The reason is that matter cannot give what it has 
not—simplicity,. self-movement, life; it is inert. Therefore, if 
anything exists having simplicity, movement, life, or power to 
produce a living organism, it must come from the act of the Crea- 
tor, willing its existence. That act was one in the beginning, enti- 
tatively, as the metaphysicians say; but its multifold effects are in 
time, and are conditioned on the state of matter; terminatively 
the act is multifold—but still the direct act of the Creator. 
This view is more or less held, as those familiar with this 
matter know, by a number of able metaphysicians. In the man- 
ner in which we have here put it, it seems to us to lead the 
way to reconciling the conflicting thoughts of those who do not 
believe in evolution and those Christian writers who do believe 
in it. Although we are not of those who agree with the latter, 
but hold, with Agassiz and Virchow, that not only is Darwin’s 
theory not proven, not only that the missing link is wanting, 
but that the theory itself of man’s evolution from other lower 
animal life is unsound; in our judgment it is possible to 
conceive a mode of coming into existence which to some extent 
justifies a Christian in holding to the theory of evolution in a 
modified sense; the manner in which it is understood by Darwin 
and the materialistic and pantheistic schools of to-day being ex- 
cluded. We therefore here endeavor to explain evolution in a 
Christian sense; as coming, that-is, by the will of an omnipotent 
Creator—God. St. Augustine, in treating of the six days of 
creation, advances his theory of the potentiality of matter. In 
the beginning God created heaven and earth; that is—as the 
Council of the Vatican has it—the spiritual and the material. 
That act, as the African doctor explains it, gave to matter a 
power to develop the germs of everything that is material. All 
this was contained in this initial act. In process of time the dif- 
ferent orders of beings were to come into existence. This theory 
we can admit. But the theory does not explain how this po- 
tentiality of matter becomes actual. Is it by an inherent efficacy 
of matter, or is it by the placing in relation with matter a prin- 
ciple which causes matter to take on peculiar development? We 
feel persuaded that, had St. Augustine lived at this day, he 
would have answered: matter cannot produce or cause spirit to 
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exist ; for it cannot give what. it has not. But, he would go on 
to say, matter by general laws having by successive stages 
reached certain conditions adapted to animal life—the anima, 
the spirit, or the soul, by the antecedent act of the Creator call- 
ing spirit into being from the beginning, sprang into existence 
from nothing to act in matter, to take it up, to develop it, to 
be its form, the substantial form by which it is what it is—an 
insect, a reptile, a fish, a bird, or a man—each requiring its own 
substantial form, distinct and differing from the rest. 


THE FORM IS NOT OF MATTER. 


This form is not of matter. There is possibility of its exis- 
tence in matter; and if it is to be only sentient and not spir- 
itual or intellectual, it will be in a certain sense material, inas- 
much as its operations are limited to matter. We go further: 
we think St. Thomas would, did he live in these days, change 
his wording so as to remove the danger of his words being taken 
in a material sense, and say that the soul of the brute is educed 
from matter as a subject by divine power. That he meant it 
is clear to us, as we have shown above. In this sense, then, 
can the assertion that the theory of evolution is true be toler- 
ated, namely: God having brought matter to such perfection 
as to render animal life possible, directly calls into being the 
soul which can take up. and develop this perfected matter, so 
that the existence of such form or soul seems to depend on 
and follow from the condition of matter, while in reality ante- 


‘cedently it was directly willed by God and called into being 


by him from nothing, ex nthilo sut. 

It will be seen at a glance that this theory, or explanation, - 
denies the passage of one species into another. Such a thing 
has never been proved. If it appear otherwise, this comes from 
a want of knowledge of the possibilities of the form. The 
form which animates the larva of the gnat has a possibility of 
developing matter in the various stages of its existence; in like 
manner the form of the butterfly has its threefold possibility 
of development. But such forms remain material in the sense 
of being bound down to matter. Being material they do not 
and cannot pass to the intellectual order of being; and there- 
fore, as Professor Dana has said, when it comes to man it is 
necessary for God to call into being a special existence, man’s 
form, his spiritual. soul, which, if we understand eduction from 
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matter to be the possibility of matter being made to form the 
human body, might be said to be educed from the potentiality 
of matter, in the sense explained above. This, however, by no 
means excludes the absolute act of the Creator, without which the 
soul even of the brute could not exist, for the very simple rea- 
son that matter has no such qualities as simplicity and self- 
movement to impart. While, therefore, we would not quarrel 
with the Christian who explains evolution in this way, we feel 
it is much the safer, as the hypothesis of evolution has not 
been proven, to say that no species ever passes into another, even 
in such a way, but that every species is a separate creation of 
God, willed in the beginning and in time called into being by 
the direct act of God giving existence to the form which did 
not exist before, but which God now makes take hold of the 
matter. He has prepared for it. When evolutionists succeed 
in proving that one species passes into another, then it will be 
time to take up the question, and show that a higher form has 
been added to the simian body to make it the body of a hu- 
man being. Such a passing of species they have not proven, nor, 
in our humble opinion, will they ever be able to prove it. 
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Now from their turret gray and old, 
Where call the swallows in the gloom, 
The tender bells of eventide 

Float out across the night’s perfume; 

The music from their throbbing throats 
Stirs through the shadows like a flame, 

And all the drowsing world grows glad 
With love for holy one they name. 

“Ste. Anne!” their mellow voices cry: 

“Ste. Anne!” ‘La bonne Ste. Anne!” 

“Ste. Anne!” 












The far dim stretch of meadow grass 
Is all a-glimmer with the dew, 
Its shining drops fall soft as tears 
When slips the evening zephyr through. 
From out some mesh of soft brown blades, 
A last, late thrush pipes low and sweet ; 
And once again the faithful bells 
Their sacred melody repeat. 
“Ste. Anne!” they murmur in reply: 
“Ste. Anne!” “La bonne Ste. Anne!” 
“Ste. Anne!” 


















Along the river’s winding length 
The tide is running fleet and white; 
It drowns the reeds along the shore, 
And hides the sandy bar from sight ; 
Vague sadness freights the misty air; 
Night settles like a thing of woe; 
And in their watch-tower high and still 
The bells are swaying soft and slow. 
“Ste, Anne!”—the faint notes break and die: 
“Ste. Anne!” “La bonne Ste. Anne!” 
“Ste. Anne!” 
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A RECENT CONVERT’S PILGRIMAGE TO ROME. 
a. 


# RELIGIOUS pilgrimage in this matter-of-fact 
# nineteenth century doubtless appears to many as 
much of an anachronism as the revival of a me- 
dizval miracle play. The substitution of a grip- 
sack and a Cook’s ticket for the ancient staff and 
shell certainly seems to destroy the halo of romance which 
surrounds the pilgrim of former days. Though there was no or- 
ganized American pilgrimage during the recent celebration of 
the Episcopal Jubilee of our Holy Father Leo XIII., there was 
at least one American pilgrim who reached the Eternal City. 
And though he travelled there in the company of the English 
Catholics and as a member of their pilgrimage, he nevertheless 
saw things with American eyes. How did such an old-world 
institution as a religious pilgrimage appear to a present-day 
Yankee, with two hundred and fifty years of New England Puri- 
tan ancestry behind him? To answer the justifiable curiosity 
which prompts that query is the object of the present paper. 
Divergent in outward appearance and details of dress and 
custom as a modern pilgrimage may be when compared with 
those of former times, the underlying principles and motives are 
the same. To a Catholic who understands his faith there is 
nothing more incongruous in a pilgrimage to-day to shrines 
and holy places than there was five centuries ago. The dull 
brown robe, the staff and scrip and shell, may lend a pictur- 
esqueness to the ancient pilgrim which his modern successor 
lacks. But picturesque appearance is not piety; and though the 
present-day pilgrim pays his way, not begs it; though he travels 
in a prosaic railway carriage, instead of plodding along the 
highway with weary feet; still he may make the journey with 
the same faith, with the same desire for spiritual benefits, with 
the same reverence for holy places and holy things, and with the 
same blessings as his reward. Therefore to a devout Catholic 
there can be nothing strange in a modern pilgrimage. It is 
perfectly natural. 
But some may be inclined to ask if there are not too many 
conveniences and comforts in modern travel. The ancient pil- 
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grim could justly consider his journey a penance, and have some 
merit for bearing the necessary hardships in the right spirit. 
Were there any substitutes in this modern pilgrimage for the 
peas in the shoes of old? Yes, decidedly. ‘It might be sup- 
posed that Messrs. Cook & Co., the tourist agents who managed 
the practical details of the railway travel, would have followed 
an ancient device and would have boiled our peas for us. But 
they did not quite succeed in doing so. With the very. best of 
management and organization, five or six hundred people could 
scarcely travel together in one company, even in these days, with- 
out there being quite enough to try the temper and endurance. 
Sometimes we had extremely uncomfortable railway carriages, 
sometimes friends or families were separated and lost one an- 
other; luggage disappeared; one could perhaps find no room 
at a hotel, and was obliged to sleep where he could; twice a 
night was spent in a train which had no sleeping berths; meals 
were irregular and sometimes practically unobtainable. Of course 
an Englishman is an Englishman even on a pilgrimage, and he 
does not put up with inconveniences or mishaps in travelling 
with the equanimity with which his American cousin usually 
meets such things. The insular feeling would come out occa- 
sionally as he expressed his opinion of “these foreigners,” assur- 
ing you that “if we were in England this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened.” But grumbling does not suit a religious pilgrim, and 
was reduced to a minimum. 

The English pilgrimage was undertaken at the request of the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster, and was organized by a 
committee of the Catholic Union of Great Britain, of which the 
Duke of Norfolk was chairman. The archbishop had outlined 
in his advent pastoral some of the objects for which the pil- 
grimage would be undertaken. It was to be a great public pro- 
fession of faith in Jesus Christ and the supremacy of his vicar, 
who is the source of jurisdiction and the centre of unity in the 
church. It was also undertaken in order to obtain, through the 
prayers of St. Peter, a great outpouring of grace upon England: 
The pilgrims were to remind the apostle in their prayers of 
England’s ancient faith, of her former obedience to his spiritual 
authority and the many pilgrimages to his shrine. They would 
beseech him to remember his own triple denial of his Master, 
and in pity obtain the gift of repentance for the nation that 
for three centuries has denied his faith. Again, the pilgrimage 
could be undertaken as an act of penance for sin. “ According 
to the old penitentiaries, a pilgrimage to Rome was ranked 
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among the greater canonical penances. Though a journey to 
Rome now is shorn of its former perils, there is still in it quite 
a sufficient demand for self-denial and for acts of patience and 
of kindness to make it a real penitential exercise.” A not in- 
significant object also was to show personal veneration for Leo 
XIII., and gratitude for all that he has achieved for the Church 
during his glorious pontificate. 


DEPARTURE OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 


The English pilgrims were accompanied by the Scotch. The 
latter had a most impressive departure from Edinburgh. They 
gathered with their friends at the railway station, and before 
taking the train sang with great fervor the well-known hymn 
“ Faith of our Fathers,” after which they fell» upon their knees 
and received the blessing of the Archbishop of Edinburgh. The 
occurrence made a great impression upon the crowd of onlookers, 
which numbered about a thousand. 

The English pilgrims met at the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, 
on the night of Monday, February 13, for a special sermon and 
blessing upon the pilgrimage. The occasion afforded a splen- 
did example of what has been accomplished in England in the 
matter of congregational singing. The church was crowded, and 
the volume of sound from the full, rich English voices was re- 
markable and inspiring. The congregation sang with great de- 
votion the English hymn “God bless our Pope,” and also the 
“QO Salutaris,” the “Litany of the Blessed Virgin,” and the 
“Tantum Ergo” at Benediction. Indeed it seems to be quite 
the rule in England for the people to take all or nearly all the 
singing at Benediction, and the heartiness and earnestness with 
which they offer this form of worship to God would justify the 
strongest language that has been used in favor of the introduc- 
tion of congregational singing here. 

The next morning a special pilgrimage train started at eleven 
o'clock from the Victoria station. The Archbishop of West- 
minster had provided a book of devotions for the journey. It 
was divided into three parts, to be said publicly as convenience 
allowed—the first in the earlier part of each day, the second at 
noon, and the third toward evening. Prayers for the conversion 
of England found a natural place in each part. Three times a 
day, therefore, all the way to Rome and on the return journey, 
there was presented the unusual spectacle of a whole trainful of 
people saying prayers, repeating the rosary, and singing hymns 
and litanies together. In each railway carriage some one was 
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chosen to lead the devotions, generally a priest, if one was pres- 
ent; but if not, a layman. 

As the pilgrimage was not confined to the members of some 
sodality or other association of the specially devout, but was 
open to every one, a fear had been expressed that it might take 
on too much the character of a holiday excursion. But, happily, 
such fears proved unfounded. The whole atmosphere was one 
of faith and devotion: a most refreshing atmosphere to a re- 
cent convert from Anglicanism accustomed in the past to find, 
in almost any collection of members of his own communion, 
varying degrees of doubt regarding the Christian faith, from the 
openly expressed rationalism of some to the denial of the Real 
Presence by an “ Evangelical” brother, or the refusal of a High- 
Churchman to give to the Blessed Mother of God the honor 
which is her due. A few non-Catholics, including one young 
Anglican parson, had joined the pilgrimage, but they all seemed 
to have the good sense and taste to conform outwardly and 
avoid giving any offence to their Catholic friends and fellow- 
travellers. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE NATURALLY CATHOLIC. 


In the whole-hearted fervor of these English pilgrims, in their 
con amore adhesion to the Catholic faith and thorough-going loy- 
alty to the See of Peter, was furnished one of the refutations of 
that wide-spread idea which the logic of facts and the more im- 
partial study of history have pretty well exploded. It used to 
be said that the Anglo-Saxon race was inherently Protestant 
and anti-Catholic, and once free from the “Roman yoke,” there 
was no possibility of its ever becoming Catholic again. Most 
histories of the Reformation published previous to the present 
generation, and some that are still read, give one the idea that 
England became Protestant almost in a day, as .it were, and 
never had any desire to return to the ancient faith. The rea- 
son given for this was that the English people were really anti- 
Catholic by nature and temperament, and it was accepted as be- 
yond dispute that England was to be Protestant for ever. But 
the truth, long obscured by those who had an interest in doing 
so, has been brought to light. Previous to the religious revo- 
lution of three centuries ago there was no more Catholic country 
on the face of the globe than England. Her loyalty to the 
spiritual authority of the successor of St. Peter was notable, and 
so proverbial was her devotion to the Blessed Mother that Eng- 
land was known far and wide as “ Mary’s Dowry.” The Eng- 
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lish people were then, as they are still at heart, naturally Catho- 
lic. The essential spirit of Protestantism, which is doubt and 
unbelief, is not, and never was, theirs. They have by nature 
and temperament the spirit of religious faith, z.e., the Catholic 
spirit. They did not wish to give up their ancient faith. They 
were tricked out of it. Green, in his Short History of the English 
People, though of strong Puritan sympathies himself, is obliged 
in his effort to be impartial to admit this fact. He shows that 
even in the reign of Elizabeth three-fourths of the English peo- 
ple desired the restoration of the Mass and the ancient religion, 
and when they rose in large numbers and demanded that these 
things be given back to them, that consummate liar of a sov- 
ereign sent word promising them everything until they quietly 
dispersed to their homes. Then she seized the military fortresses 
all over the country, and proceeded, by driving out faithful 
priests, by vigorous persecution of stubborn lay Catholics, and by 
repressive laws, slowly to crush out the old religion and to pre- 
vent the rising generation from learning the faith of their fathers. 
But she could not put out entirely the light of Catholic faith. 
It never has been entirely put out in England. Catholic reac- 
tion after Catholic reaction took place in succeeding reigns in 
the effort to secure freedom for Catholic worship. But though 
they were all repressed, and in spite of the cruel penal laws 
against Catholics which were in force nearly to our own day, 
there has ever remained a faithful remnant. 


CATHOLIC’ REACTION IN ENGLAND TO-DAY. 


And what is the state of things to-day? A Catholic reaction 
of gigantic proportions has swept over England. Though it has 
taken a different form from its predecessors, it is none the less 
powerful and real. It is a marvellous and striking proof of the 
fact insisted upon above, that the English people are at heart 
Catholic. In spite of three centuries of formal and violent de- 
nial of almost everything Catholic, the old smothered flame has 
at last sprung up. Ritualism has triumphed in the Established 
Church. Of course the reaction is not yet complete. The full 
Catholic faith has not been restored to the majority of English- 
men. But they are getting hold of it piece-meal. The Grst 
Tractarians stopped with the revival of the doctrines of Baptis- 
mal Regeneration and Apostolical Succession. Many now go on 
to accept Penance and the Sacrifice of the Mass, while some 
boast of believing in the Invocation of the Saints, the Cultus of 
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the Blessed Virgin, and every Catholic doctrine except the 
supremacy of the Pope. 

The spread of Ritualism has familiarized the majority of 
Englishmen, also, with what once stank in their nostrils as rank 
idolatry, viz.: the external symbolism of Catholic worship. 
Through both of these sources the rising generation is 
having its anti-Catholic prejudices removed and is being pre- 
pared to ask itself the natural question, “Is all this the real 
thing or only a simulacrum of the Catholic Church?” And 
multitudes will come to see, as many thousands of their fellow- 
countrymen have done in the past few decades, that out of 
communion with Rome it is impossible to be a Catholic or to 
be secure of having the Catholic faith. To believe some Catho- 
lic doctrines and to call one’s self a Catholic, will not necessarily 
make either an individual or a church really Catholic. 

Imitating the career of the High-Church party in the English 
Establishment, a strong party in the established Presbyterian 
Kirk of Scotland has begun to speak of its “National Church,” 
to teach the Real Presence and other Catholic doctrines, and to 
call itself “Catholic.” The Archbishop of Canterbury, perhaps 
with the vain hope of damming up the stream of converts to 
Rome, spoke sneeringly of the Catholic Church in England as 
“The Italian Mission.” These High-Church Presbyterians in 
Scotland call the Scottish Episcopal Church “ The English Mis- 
sion.” But all this does not seem to convince the English 
Ritualists that their Presbyterian cousins are really Catholic, any 
more than the loud claims of the Ritualists can ever convince 
the Catholic Church that while they remain outside the house- 
hold of faith they really belong to it. 


CONSTANT STREAM OF CONVERTS. 


The pilgrimage also furnished evidence for the disproof of 
another Anglican fiction most industriously circulated in these 
days by certain Anglican religious journals. It is thought to 
dissuade some from leaving Ritualism in order to become real 
Catholics by constantly reiterating the statement that conver- 
sions have ceased in England now; the Church of England is 
“becoming so Catholic” that her members are no longer leav- 
ing in any considerable numbers to seek communion with Rome. 
Of course the Establishment, with its large endowments and 
social prestige, is strongly entrenched, and some timid souls who 
fear to take the step which will cost so much may be retained 
in it by the assurance that others are satisfied. But, as a matter 
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of fact, there is a continuous stream of converts at the present 
time. Undoubtedly Ritualism keeps back some of the present 
generation who refuse to go any further. But, just as many 
stopped short with the earlier Tractarianism, and even railed 
against Ritualism, claiming most violently that it was not the 
logical outcome of Tractarian teaching, so the Ritualists of 
the present who refuse to go on themselves are nevertheless 
preparing their successors for the next step which will bring 
them into the Catholic Church. Conversions in England do 
not make as much noise as they did. They have become so 
common that the secular press seldom prints an account of a 
conversion unless there are some very exceptional circumstances 
connected with it. But chance conversation with fellow-pilgrims 
and a very little inquiry served to show that many on the pil- 
grimage were recent converts. One lady had been received but 
three days before starting, and all could tell of friends, neighbors, 
acquaintances, or relatives who had recently been received into 
the fold. This only corroborated what had already been learned 
in England. 

In all directions, not only from Catholic but from Protes- 
tant friends, one kept hearing of here one and there another 
who had recently escaped from the “City of Confusion” into 
the Catholic Church. In one single church in London (and that 
not a parish church) the writer knew of over a dozen converts 
received within two or three weeks. These included a lawyer 
(who gives up a lucrative business to enter the priesthood), a 
Protestant clergyman, two army officers, an officer of the navy, 
a university man from Oxford. All this received no mention, 
in the public press and is nothing unusual, but simply repre- 
sents what is going on all the time at the same place. One 
convert who was on the pilgrimage, and who is one of the 
most prominent Catholic laymen in England to-day, is the 
grandson of a rich and liberal English gentleman who gave the 
money to found Kenyon College, a Protestant Episcopal insti- 
tution at Gambier, Ohio. His object was to found an institu- 
tion which should oppose the spread of High-Church principles, 
which, as he saw, lead logically to Rome. A Ritualistic clergy- 
man near London told the writer he was certain that when dis- 
establishment came there would also come an inevitable split 
in the Church of England; for the laity and the Evangelical 
party amongst the clergy would insist upon making the prayer- 
book more Protestant still, as was done in Ireland. The “ad- 
vanced” wing would never submit to that, and a separation 
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would ensue. In the latter event he was confident that at least 
a very large portion of the High-Church party would be in- 
clined to make its submission to the Catholic Church, or, as he 
expressed it, “try to make terms with Rome.” He said that 
he was not alone in the idea, but that several acknowledged 
leaders of the Ritualistic party had expressed the same opinion 
to him. 

But to return to our pilgrimage. We reached Paris on a 
Tuesday night and had an opportunity to exercise some of the 
virtues which pilgrims should cultivate, for there was considera- 
ble confusion, delay, and annoyance about the luggage and 
hotel accommodations. On the next day, which was Ash Wed- 
nesday, Mass was celebrated for us in Notre Dame, after which 
came the distribution of the ashes, and then a relic of the 
true Cross was exposed for the veneration of the pilgrims. All 
that day we travelled through rural France, getting a flying 
glimpse of the beautiful cathedral of Sens, and stopping occa- 
sionally at unimportant places. A never-to-be-forgotten incident 
was our incursion upon a little village called Nuits. We stopped 
there for half an hour to let an express train pass. Immedi- 
ately after the train came to a standstill several hundred pil- 
grims invaded the village, stormed and quickly denuded of edi- 
bles the little buffet of the village inn, and wandered on to the 
village church. Nuits had never seen so many strangers in the 
memory of its oldest inhabitants, and the villagers stood aghast 
discussing in groups what this thing might mean. Especially 
did they wonder to see hundreds of “Les Anglais,” who 
usually appear so godless and irreverent to continental eyes, 
streaming into the little church and paying devout visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament. A pilgrim stopped at a little shop which 
occupied the front room of an old stone cottage to buy some 
rather tempting-looking gingerbread. The shop-keeper made a 
few polite inquiries, and soon all the neighbors knew that we were 
Catholic pilgrims to Rome. They seemed delighted and heartily 
wished us God speed. The strong Catholic feeling of the coun- 
try-people both in Italy and in France came out in one way on 
our return journey. They would beg for some little medal, 
picture, or souvenir that had been brought from Rome, and 
even the poor, who took thankfully the alms offered them, seem 
far more pleased with the gift of any little religious object from 
the Holy City. 

The pilgrimage demonstrated the essential democracy of 
Christian brotherhood in the Catholic Church. It was composed 
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of all ranks and classes, from the premier duke of England to 
Lancashire blacksmiths and farmers; but all were one on the 
pilgrimage, simply because they were brothers in the faith going 
on a common errand: to do honor to him who is the head of 
the church on earth under Christ. One interesting old pilgrim 
was a farmer over sixty years of age who, until he started on this 
pilgrimage, had never slept a night out of his own or his father’s 
house. 

On the Calaits-Douvres, the steamer which took us across 
the Channel, I stood near a group of pilgrims who were con- 
versing in lively tones; but the language sounded strange. It 
was not French, nor was it German; it did not sound like Ital- 
ian or Spanish. Seeing a puzzled look on my face a priest of 
the party explained. They were of the Scotch pilgrimage, and 
from a part of the Highlands which never lost the faith, They 
were chattering in Gaelic. 

The Duke of Norfolk, as chairman of the committee, was un- 
tiring in his efforts to promote the success of the pilgrimage. 
He was always ready most patiently and unwearyingly to an- 
swer the innumerable questions about the travelling arrange- © 
ments from perplexed pilgrims. He was generally the last per- 
son to take the train, and often might be seen at the last mo- 
ment carrying the luggage of some perplexed and belated wo- 
man, and finding her a place in a railway carriage. In conse- 
quence of one act of kindness of this sort he was left behind 
as the train moved off, and was obliged to follow later on a lo- 
cal express. The pilgrims were not inappreciative of all that he 
did, and their feeling took shape in the spontaneous and unani- 
mous signing of an address which was presented to his grace 
by the Bishop of Nottingham as we were approaching the cliffs 
of Dover on our return. 

After passing through the famous Mont Cenis tunnel, en- 
joying the magnificent views of the snow-covered Alps, and get- 
ting a hasty lunch at Turin, we arrived at Genoa early on 
Thursday afternoon. We had the rest of the day to look about 
that bright and beautiful city. One pilgrim had not seen it 
since he spent a week in one of its noisome dungeons. He had 
been a Papal Zouave, and when the King of Naples took Rome, 
instead of sending to their homes the English and Irish Zouaves, 
as had been promised, they were thrown into prison in Genoa 
until finally released by English influence. On Friday morning 
we started once more toward Rome. For some hours the train 
followed the curving shore of the beautiful Mediterranean. The 
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sun shone brightly, and the turquoise blue of the water, the 
glimpses of orange-groves and villas, of crags and cliffs, and 
clouds of spray from the waves as they broke upon the rocks, 
made altogether a picture of nature not easily forgotten. A 
short stay at Pisa, sufficient simply for lunch and a hurried visit 
to the cathedral and its famous tower, and we were off again. 
The journey was not without its minor incidents of a humor- 

ous nature. At Spezia, where a stop was made, an enterprising 
restaurateur had prepared a large placard which, as an example 
of an amateur attempt at English, is worthy of preservation. 
It ran as follows: 

Diner Ready, 

Thrii Francs. 

Is wine incloed’d in thi iting. 


The last sentence is meant to be declarative, not interrogative. 
It took a moment or two for some of the readers to realize 
that “iting” was phonetic Italian spelling for “eating.” 

A few more hours and we should reach Rome. Rome! One’s 
heart beat quicker at the very sound. The Eternal City! The 
Holy City! The last resting-place of so many saints! One felt 
almost like getting out to push the slow-moving train. But at 
last, some three or four hours late, we arrived and were met at 
the station by quite a crowd from the English colony, and by 
a committee of the Czrcolo di San Pietro, including the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the General Pilgrimage Committee in Italy. 

In the second portion of this paper the American pilgrim 
will tell something of what he saw of Rome, of the Papal Jubi- 
lee, and of that “Roman superstition” of which he had heard 
so much from childhood and for which he kept a sharp look- 
out. 

JESSE ALBERT LOCKE. 
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LOOKING OUT FROM THE CLOISTERS. 


HEART CONVENT AT MANHATTAN. 
VILLE. 


NE of the main arteries of New York City is the 
L road running up the West Side. It has carried 
the tide of population to the northern part of 
Manhattan Island as nothing else could. As the 
train glides along its aerial way, and swings around 

the long curve at One Hundred and Tenth Street, the upper city 

of Harlem spreads out before us as on a map. To the left lies 

Morningside Park with its terraced wall and grassy slopes; 

and directly north, on its own wooded height, rises the handsome 

building of the Sacred Heart Convent, its gilded cross flashing 
and paling in the changing lights. 

A history of this house—its order the first purely teaching 
order introduced into the United States—is largely interwoven 
with the history of New York during the past half-century. 

Fifty years ago! Who that knows the ill-smelling, ill-flavored, 
crowded Houston Street to-day, can realize that only five de- 
cades ago the site now occupied by Puck was once that of the 
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school, kept. by the soft-toned nuns, and that the neighborhood 
was then “genteel” in the best acceptance of the term? . It is 
difficult to believe, yet it is the truth. When in 1842 Arch: 
bishop Hughes applied to the famous teaching. order, that was 
already firmly established in the South and West, there was sent 
to the Eastern mission a young woman whose name and fame 
are closely connected with the history of the order in the East, 
and the memory of whose pure and lovely nature still lingers 
round: the convent like a sweet perfume—Madame Aloysia Har- 
dey, who; as the daughter of Ann Spalding, was connected with 
the name that has become famous in our church history. 

Oné word concerning her who achieved the present success. 
It is Customary for the superior of the order to make a regular 
visitation to the branch-houses that have been established from 
the mother-house. In 1822, when on one of these visitations to 
Grand Coteau; Louisiana, Mother Duchesne,’who was the foun- 
dress of the. American mission, noticed in the little school a 
promising young pupil, Aloysia Hardey, who was chosen to re- 
cite the compliment usually ren- 
dered to the visiting mother. 
Shortly aftérwards, at the age of 
fifteen, this young girl entered 
the novitiate of the order to 
which she was destined to add 
so much lustre as nun, superior, 
vicar, and last of all, at Mother 
Duchesne’s suggestion, in 1872 
assistant-general. When Arch- 
bishop Hughes applied to the 
mother-house in Paris for some 
one of the Sacred Heart Ladies 
to be sent to his rapidly grow- 
ing diocese, the mission was en- 
trusted to Mother Gallitzin, a 
convert from the Greek Church, 
and aunt to the famous and 
distinguished Father Dimitri 
Gallitzin, the valiant Russian 
missionary, who spent his beautiful life in spreading far and wide 
treasures of grace in the valleys of the Allegheny. She con- 
sulted Mother Duchesne as to the choice. of «a: superior for this 
new, fertile field of labor. Unhesitatingly the Rev.. Mother 
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named Mother Hardey as one eminently fitted by natural and 
spiritual gifts to carry on to a successful ending the all-impor- 
tant work. Hers was a most beautiful character, firm of will, 
sweet and gracious, and she had a keen perception of the impor- 
tance of the establishment of a Catholic educational institution 
in the heart of what she saw was destined to become the great 
metropolis. She builded even better than she knew. 

These two ladies with a few others established themselves, 
as stated, in Houston Street in a private residence that just 
previously had been occupied by a day-school kept by a Pro- 
testant lady, Miss Seton. In one of the curious turns of the 
wheel of fate one of Miss Seton’s pupils, Sarah Jones, became 
in later years a nun in the order that supplanted her school, 
and to-day, as Mother Jones, holds the generalship of the East- 
ern vicariate. The school was afterwards removed to Bleecker 
Street, and then Mother Hardey, desirous of a more retired 
situation, established herself in Ravenswood, near Astoria. 

In the ’40s it was thought by the rural-loving population of 
New York that the banks of the East River offered the pleas- 
antest sites for comfortable homes. They built, on what was 
then a magnificent scale, houses in the purely Colonial style. 
To-day their ruined grandeur is pathetic. It was in one of these 
mansions, the largest even in its dignified neighborhood, that 
the Ladies of the Sacred Heart established their school for girls 
in 1844, but they found the little village, even for their purpose, 
too remote and inaccessible, and two years later they removed 
to their present magnificent site, Manhattanville. 

Before leaving this subject, it is interesting to trace the his- 
tory of that fine old “ Mansion House” at Ravenswood. Soon 
after the black-robed, quiet nuns had left, the house passed from 
one owner to another, each change a step downward in the scale, 
until at last it was left entirely deserted; but always having an 
interesting fascination for the neighbors, who remembered it when 
occupied by its gentle tenants, when its echoes were wakened 
to the hum of study, the sound of girlish laughter. Once only 
was it lifted out of its deathlike sleep. A New York actress, 
Mrs. Mowatt, in a romantic mood, hired it for one night to be 
married there. In all its vicissitudes the nuns’ cells and the 
chapel had been left intact. At that altar Mrs. Mowatt became 
Mrs. Richie, and for one night life stirred again in the old 
rooms ablaze with lights, heavy with the perfume of flowers. 
The next day the beautiful old place settled down again to its 
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d gloom and desertion, all the darker for its momentary bright- 
id ness. Years passed on, until in 1885 the property was purchased 
, by. one of the most loyal and devout sons of the church, Mr. 
4 John Good, who, in 1887, was created count by his Holiness 
n 
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Leo XIII., in recognition of his life-long devotion to the best 
interests of the church and his munificent gifts to religious and 
charitable institutions. He tore the house down and erected 
a rope-factory on the river’s bank. Now the air is heavy with 
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black smoke where once the untainted breeze blew freshly 
from the sea over the wide, grassy lawns. Again there is a 
hum about the place, but it is the whir of machinery, and 
in its busy activity we will leave it and return to those whose 
sometime presence there has made it of special interest in 
this article. 

With the keen foresight for which she was remarkable, 
Mother Hardey had fixed upon the Lorillard estate as the 
permanent home for her convent. Although to-day the city 
has crept to its very feet and spread out far beyond it, fif- 
ty years ago it was remote enough to give an air of privacy 
and retirement to the school, and was yet within compara- 
tively easy access of the town that had not yet reached the 
limits of Fourteenth Street. One of the nuns at the convent 
to-day distinctly remembers going to and from the city in a 
lumbering old stage-coach. 

The Lorillard estate consisted of fifty acres, and was bought 
for one hundred dollars an acre. Some idea may be had of 
the giant strides of our Empire City when we consider that 
to-day each lot (sixteen to an acre) is worth five thousand 
dollars. 

The nuns were now firmly established. The homestead was 
spacious enough for their needs, and could be added to as 
necessity demanded. The house itself stood on the spot now 
‘occupied by the convent’s central hall and left and right re- 
ception rooms. Aside from the interest attached to the site 
as once being the property of one of our wealthiest merchants, 
it lays claim to a still deeper interest through its historic 
associations. 

At the southern end of the grounds there may be seen to- 
day the mouldering remains of earth-works which are known 
to the pupils as Knowlton’s Redoubt; these were originally 
thrown up by General Washington’s troops during the Revolu- 
tion, and under cover of the guns stationed there the American 
troops swept down from Harlem Cove and drove the English 
vanguard, with great loss, from Harlem Plains and within their 
upper lines of fortifications. From this redoubt Knowlton rode 
to his death, gaining, however, the first real victory of the war, 
since the battle of Harlem Plains was the first in which the 
Colonial troops held their own. Portions of this historic spot 
have been levelled in the onward sweep of ‘city improvement, 
but the redoubt has been left. 
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y The fame of the teaching order, together with the gentle, 
a magnetic power that Mother Hardey exercised over all who 
| ne came in contact with her, 
s soon filled the school and 
1 crowned every effort. 

The years flew by. Our 
Union was passing through its 
most eventful period during the 
































first decades of 
this “history of a 
quiet life,” but the 
stout walls shut 
out all sounds of 
strife, shut in the 


lovely, peaceful calm 
that many a woman of 
to-day looks back to 
as the tranquil harbor 
from which she sailed 
into a stormy sea. 
From this centre 
Mother Hardey estab- 
lished houses in every 
direction. Many places VIEWS ABOUT THE NEW CONVENT AFTER THE 
to-day speak of her pee 
energetic spirit. The beautiful convents at Albany, Rochester, 
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Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, Detroit, Halifax, 
Montreal, and the two academies in New York City, are like 
monuments to this valiant woman. 

In 1872 she was appointed assistant-general of the society, 
and from that time until her death in 1886 resided at the 
Maison Mére in Paris. From her early entrance into the con- 
vent until the peaceful close of her beautiful life she was inde- 
fatigable in working for the best interests of her order, her 
church, and her profession. Her wide experience and unusual 
gifts specially fitted her for the life she graced so well. Her 
memory is loved and revered to-day by her spiritual children, 
for she was the guiding-star of their lives. 

She was succeeded as superior at Manhattanville by Mother 
Jones, a woman of high literary qualities and remarkable execu- 
tive abilities, whose government has been marked by great 
moderation and prudence. It is a curious fact that Mother 
Jones’s sister, Catherine, is also a “Mother” in religion, being 
superior of the Sisters of Mercy of the Episcopal Church. 

In the history of this house there is no more memorable 
occurrence than the disastrous fire that happened August 15, 
1888. Fortunately the sad event took place during the sum- 
mer vacation, when there were but sixty pupils in the school; 
but it might have proved serious to the one hundred and forty 
nuns who had gathered there to make their annual retreat only 
for the ready presence of mind of Mother Jones, who seemed 
able to see to everything and every one at once. So com- 
plete was the destruction that only the front wall of the 
main building was left standing. The cost of the buildings 
destroyed was estimated at two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars; the library, consisting of fifteen thousand volumes, 
was lost entirely; the records of years were swept away, and 
there were consumed relics that had been gathered together 
during forty years. Many of the nunsaccepted Brother Anthony’s 
kind offer and took refuge in Manhattan College; others, with 
Mother Jones, remained at Mr. Ottendorfer’s magnificent coun- 
try-seat near them on the Hudson. Here the school was re- 
opened in the fall while waiting for the rebuilding, which was 
accomplished in the incredibly short space of eleven months. 
A newspaper of the day, in noting the fire, passed the remark : 
“No longer will the large gilded cross be a marked figure in 
the landscape, for its ashes are buried in the ruins.” But it 
rose from its ashes, and to-day once more it carries its tri- 
umphant message to the thousands of Catholic hearts around it. 
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While the walls were actually warm the work of reconstruc- 
tion began. Mother Jones having a special devotion to St. 
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Isidore, promised that patron of good weather a window if the 
work could be pushed. It was certainly remarkable that only 
ten days of that winter were too stormy to work, and in.the 
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beautiful chapel is a window containing the pictured saint—a 
memorial to her faith and his efficacy. 

For fifty years the city has been encroaching on the limits 
of the famous school, and the property has so increased in value 
that the nuns were offered by the municipal government four 
million dollars not to rebuild. But Mother Jones, wise in her 
generation, refused any offer that would remove the convent 
from the vantage point of its superb situation. As “ Manhat- 
tanville, New York,” it has a prestige that nothing else could 
quite supply. Some day, and perhaps not in the far distant 
future, the city streets will so surround the house that the aca- 
demy will perforce become a day-school, as happened to its 
branch-house in West Seventeenth Street. In rebuilding, Mother 
Jones so planned that any streets now a possibility would run 
on either side of the house, and leave it unmolested save, in ex- 
change for its beautiful rural surroundings of to-day, bricks and 
mortar would hem it in. May that day of vandalism be long 
in coming ! 

' Manhattanville is always beautiful, but the impressions made 
on one visiting it for the first time are very remarkable. It was 
my good fortune to visit it just between lights on a cold No- 
vember day. Outside, the bare earth, and leafless trees etched 
against the crimson bars above the Palisades; inside, an atmos- 
phere of peace and calm, broken now and then by girlish laugh- 
ter and chatter as the pupils hurried to and fro with visiting 
friends. An exquisite pastel portrait of Archbishop Corrigan 
smiled a welcome from the wall of the reception-room. ‘The 
soft, sweet voices of the nuns scarcely broke the silence—only 
melted into it. A little chat, and a bell summoned us all to 
chapel. 

The first impression is, that it is the abiding place of 
“that great peace that passeth understanding,” and as the 
eye takes in the delicate tints, the rich ivory tones of its flat 
corniced columns; the oaken stalls, pews, and floors, the latter 
polished to a perilous degree; the richly stained windows, a 
sense of gratitude is felt that all this loveliness belongs to the 
Sacred Heart. The style is pure Renaissance. The architect, 
William Schickel, received but two directions from Mother Jones: 
“Make it simple and make it religious”; and ably has he ful- 
filled the injunction. The central chancel window represents 
our Lord, a stately crimson-robed figure, the face being a copy 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘‘Last Supper.” The rich Renaissance 
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border surrounding this window (Mayer, Munich) is considered 
the finest specimen of its kind in this country. When the news 
of the dreadful fire was flashed over the country, the many 
friends of dear old Manhattanville came forward with ready 
offers of help and encouragement. The entire chapel and its fit- 
tings were gifts of the old pupils. The Misses-Bovier, daughters of 


MADAME SOPHIE BARAT, THE FOUNDRESS OF THE SACRED HEART. 


the late Michael Bovier, of Philadelphia, gave the altar; the 
Misses Drexel, of New York, donated all the wood-work; Miss 
Lucy Drexel, now Mrs. Dahlgren, the organ; Count Loubat’s 
gift of five thousand dollars paid for the ceiling (decorated by 
Joseph Tiffany), and Eugene Kelly's gift of five thousand dol- 
lars—altogether made the chapel what it is, one of the finest in 
the United States. 

One last look at the chapel and we will leave it. It is vesper 
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time; only a few lights are lit on the sides, the beams falling 
on the black-robed, motionless figures in the stalls. Up in front 
the white robes of the postulants break the sombre shadows, 
and look like marble statues of krieeling nuns. Suddenly a soft 
flutter, a pattering sound of footsteps, and the pupils file in two 
by two. They are led by the Children of Mary, decorated with 
their blue ribbons. They all wear the school uniform of black, 
and upon their heads they have white net veils which fall in grace- 
ful folds on either side of the face. A most ordinary counte- 
nance would look well under that cloud of misty white, but to 
these bright young faces aglow with health and color, some of 
them remarkably beautiful, the effect is most artistic. There 
are at present two hundred pupils in the school, and now as 
ever it maintains its reputation as one of the best-equipped in- 
stitutions in the land. 

Among the earliest pupils were Martha and Lilly Washing- 
ton, collateral descendants of the Immortal. Since it is impossi- 
ble to name all the prominent graduates covering a space of 
more than fifty years it may be well to mention but a few: 
Mary Gwendoline Caldwell, the chief benefactress of the Catholic 
University at Washington, and Lina, Baroness Hedwitz, her 
sister; Sarah Brownson, daughter of Orestes A. Brownson, who 
afterwards became Mrs. Taney (her daughter is now at Eden 
Hall, a branch-house of Manhattanville; Brownson’s_ son’s 
daughter is a graduate of Manhattanville); General Schuyler’s 
great-granddaughter; three lineal descendants of John Alden 
of Puritan fame, two of whom joined the community; two 
of Mr. Riggs’s daughters, of Washington; a daughter of 
the Chilian Secretary of State; Inez Arosemena and sister, 
daughters of the President of Panama; Lina, daughter of Baron 
de Trobriand; two daughters of Dr. Andrews, of Baltimore, 
who have endowed a chair in the University at Washington in 
honor of their illustrious father. 

The three archbishops of New York have had representa- 
tives at Manhattanville—Angela, niece of Archbishop Hughes, 
sister of Mrs. Eugene Kelly; the three nieces of Archbishop 
McCloskey: Theresa, who married Mr. John Kelly, Lizzie and 
Mary Mullen; Archbishop Corrigan’s sister Catharine, who will 
always be remembered as the first and only pupil who took, 
in 1853, the prize of excellence; Mary Blennerhasset, niece of 
the historic Blennerhasset ; Julia Griffin, niece of Gerald Griffin; 
Judge White’s daughter Lucy, and Lilla, his grandchild; Lilly 
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Lalor, wife of John D. Crimmins; Lucy Brady, wife of Judge 
Donohue; Katherine and Lilly Garesché, both of whom entered 
the community, the latter being now 
Mistress-General of Studies at Mary- 
ville, St. Louis; two daughters of 
Senator Kernan, of Utica, our first 





Catholic — senator ; Judge 

Grandon’s daughter Sophie, 

now a nun; and Helen Car- 

roll of Carrollton; the law- 

yer Charles O’Conor’s ward 

and heiress, now Mrs. Mann, 

of Washington; Jeannette, Views or THE OLD CONVENT BEFORE 
daughter of James Gordon Tax Fras. 

Bennett, now Mrs. Bell; Blanche Willis Howard, who has since 
become famous as a writer, as was natural for the niece of N. Fe 
Willis and daughter of Richard Storrs; the daughters of Mr. 
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Coudert; General O’Beirne’s daughter Gertrude; several mem- 
bers of the Hargous family; two sisters of Madame au de 
Barrios; three daughters of Marquis de San Carlos, whose aunt 
is now a member of the order: and the daughter of General 
Sturgis, now Mrs. McBride. 

When the late Archbishop of Mexico, Mgr. de la Bastida, 
took refuge at this house during the Mexican revolution, the 
convent walls sheltered himself and the daughters of his enemy, 
President Comerfort, they being pupils at the school at the 
time. 

HELEN M. SWEENEY. 
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PRINCESS—CONVERT—ABBESS. 


7 RINCESS LOUISE, a great-granddaughter of Mary 
Y Queen of Scots, was brought up a Protestant of 
the Protestants. Her mother, Elizabeth Stuart, 
daughter of James I., married Frederick V., Elec- 
tor Palatine. 

It was chiefly owing to the influence of his wife, a clever 
and ambitious woman, that Frederick put himself at the head 
of the German Protestants and wrested the crown of Bohemia 
from its lawful owner. His reign, however, was not of long 
duration, and he was driven out by the imperial army after the 
battle of Prague. Frederick was one of the authors of the ter- 
rible “ Thirty Years’ War.” 

One of her sons, Prince Edward; became a Catholic, and was 
driven from the palace and country and forced to take refuge 
in France. His mother said: ‘‘ Never let his name be mentioned 
before me—I have a horror of him.” A certain Pére Meret, 
who was acquainted with Prince Edward, contrived to gain ac- 
cess to the Electoral court. 

Princess Louise was well educated and tried her hand as an 
artist. Pére Meret was highly cultivated, and was well acquainted 
with the art treasures of Europe and able to give the princess 
many useful hints, and he was able to mingle with his art-in- 
struction hints on a far more important subject and to give the 
princess letters from her brother Edward. Gradually the light 
of faith dawned on her soul; the father instructed her, and she 
was ready to become a Catholic. 

But when the electress heard of it her fury knew no bounds. 
Pére Meret was promptly dismissed from the court. A strict 
watch was kept on Princess Louise by day, and when she was 
in bed her attendants took away all her clothes, even her shoes 
and stockings. 

But the princess was not to be defeated: In her studio she 
made use of life-sized models, and often had them clothed in 
costumes. She took care to attire one of these lay figures com- 
pletely in a peasant’s dress. One night she managed to gain 
possession of some keys, and then, clothing herself in the peas- 
ant dress of her model, she escaped from the palace and walked 
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some distance till she met a cart which had been sent to meet 
her. She made her way to the Ursuline convent at Antwerp, 
and was there received into the church by the Bishop of Ant- 
werp. 

There she remained until carriages with a suitable escort ar- 
rived from France, sent by the Queen of France, Anne of 
Austria. 

Princess Louise would make no delay in Paris, to see any of 
its grand places or people, but went straight to the Visita- 
tion convent at Chaillot, then looked upon as “the country,” 
though to-day it forms part of a busy, fashionable quarter of 
Paris. 

Here she passed a considerable time, spending her days be- 
tween the religious exercises of the nuns and her painting. As 
a princess she had the right of living in the cloister and follow- 
ing the rule. She was the first in the choir and refectory. 

In this convent she received confirmation from the Archbishop 
of Paris. The mother superior of the Chaillot convent was a 
remarkable woman, and to her was owing the spiritual formation 
of the princess. 

Marie Louise de La Fayette became a maid of honor to 
Anne of Austria, Queen of Louis XIII. of France, and the 
beautiful girl of eighteen came to court with the fixed resolution 
in her heart that she would as soon as possible become a re- 
ligious. 

If she stayed at home she felt sure her parents would never 
consent, and her best chance would be to come to court. 

Marie was spirituel/e as well as pretty, and attracted the at- 
tention of Louis XIII., who came daily to pay a formal visit to 
his queen, from whom he was in reality estranged. These visits 
were exceedingly dull, and Marie’s conversation amused and in- 
terested him. She began to influence the king, and the jeal- 
ousy of Cardinal Richelieu, the prime minister, was aroused. 

A struggle for supremacy over the king was always going on 
between Richelieu and Anne of Austria. There were parties on 
both sides, and the queen’s party looked on Marie Louise de 
La Fayette as a pillar of strength. 

When, therefore, the young girl announced her vocation, and 
that the Visitation nuns in the Rue St. Antoine were ready to 
receive her, there was great joy in the Richelieu camp and great 
dismay in that of the queen. 

This dismay took the shape of disbelief in the vocation. 
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The form of the remonstrances remind us irresistibly of Ten- 
nyson’s “ Northern Farmer” : 
“ Do God-a'moighty knaw what a doing a taakin o mea?” 

Religious vocation was a good thing, but it was impossible 
that one who pleased, amused, influenced the king could be 
called to forsake the court and shut herself up in a cloister. 
They recked nothing of the peril in which the young girl of 
nineteen was placed. 

God’s grace was powerful and Marie Louise faithful; she 
wrested a consent from the king, and that very same day she 
entered the tonvent. Two days afterwards the queen and her 
ladies came to see her. 

The novice mistress said afterwards: “I knew she was an 
elect soul when, without a moment’s demur, she went before the 
queen in her postulant’s dress—a ’kerchief crossing her chest, 
her hair folded back under a linen cap. 

“My dear,” exclaimed one of the court ladies, “ what folly 
to dress like that!” 

“No,” said the beaming postulant, “I left folly behind me 
in the world.” 

Later on came the king and his courtiers, and the superior, 
with a quaking heart, asked his Majesty if he wished to pass 
into the cloister. The king replied that he would not for worlds 
enter the enclosure. 

He remained outside the grating, while Marie Louise was 
at the other side. The reverend mother was with her, but at 
a distance; and outside the grating were his courtiers, also at 
a distance. 

The interview lasted three hours, the king standing the whole 
time, and of course every one else doing the same. It was not 
lost time. Then and there the generous-hearted girl brought 
about the reconciliation of the king and queen. From the con- 
vent the king went direct to the queen. 

For twenty-two years they had been married, but without 
children. The following year a prince, afterwards Louis XIV., 
was born. 

The remainder of Marie Louise’s religious life corresponded 
with its beginning, and she was the loved and honored superior 
of the house when the Princess Louise fell into her hands. 
She gradually led her on in the way of perfection, and at length 
Louise petitioned to be received into the Visitation order. 
But the enlightened mother superior saw in her no vocation 
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for the daughters of St. Francis de Sales. She thought that 
Louise was called to one of the ancient orders of the church, 
where she could lead a life of greater austerity than at the 
Visitation and for which she had sufficient health. 

Finally the princess entered the Cistercian Abbey of Mau- 
bisson, made a fervent novitiate and was professed. 

She left twelve of her pictures to the nuns of the Visita- 
tion, one of them being a likeness of Mother de La Fayette 
taken under difficulties, as nothing would induce the mother to 
give any sitting for it. 

She painted the portrait of the Queen of France, Anne of 
Austria, and this she gave to the Abbé Montagu, “grand 
aumonier” to Queen Henrietta of England, wife of Charles I. 
The abbé was proud of his present, which he said was made by 
two great princesses—one by her hand, the other by her face. 

On her departure she made the Visitation nuns a present of 
a big bell, of which the convent was in great need. 

This bell was “baptized” with much ceremony, the Queen 
of England and the brother of the King of France, the Duke 
of Orleans, being sponsors. It was named Henrietta Mary 
Philip Augustin. 

Both bell and convent perished in the great Revolution, and 
on the site of the fair gardens of Chaillot, trodden so often by 
kings and queens, and by one greater than princes, St. Vincent 
de Paul, the spiritual director of the convent for many years, 
now rises the Trocadéro with its pleasant grounds, so well 
known to all visitors to Paris. 

The abbey of Maubisson had a remarkable history. It was 
flourishing and fervent when Henry IV. seized on it as an 
abbey for Madame d’Estrées, a relaxed nun and sister to the 
notorious Gabrielle d’Estrées. 

During her rule it became a scandal and _ by-word, till 
Louis XIII. sent soldiers who carried Madame d’Estrées off in 
her bed, as she would not rise. 

The abbey was reformed by Mére Angelique of Port Royal, 
in her palmy days when she corresponded with St. Francis de 
Sales and St. Jane de Chantal, and wished to become a lowly 
daughter of the Visitation. 

Mére Angelique did not stay long at Maubisson, but sent 
one of her religious, Mére Marie des Anges, to continue her 
work, and then Maubisson escaped another dreadful peril, for 
gradually Mére des Anges was infected by Jansenism and would 
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gladly have taught it to her religious. Fortunately the evil was 
stopped in time, and when Princess Louise entered the abbey 
it was a house of strict observance and free from any taint of 
Jansenist heresy. 

In course of time Princess Louise was elected abbess. She 
was a model to all her religious. She kept the severe Cister- 
cian rule in all its rigor, wearing the coarse habit and sleeping 
on wood like the others. Her narrow cell was the same as the 
rest. She rose at 2 A.M. for Matins, kept all the fasts and 
observed all the penances of the order. 

She would never seek any exemptions or accept any dis- 
tinctions, save those which actually belonged to her office. 

She was the “servant of all,” and nursed the sick with her 
own hands, and in this admirable way she continued to live 
until her death at the age of seventy-two, thus corresponding to 
the end with the wonderful graces God had bestowed on her in 
calling her to the true faith and to religion. 


‘“ AUTHOR OF TYBORNE.” 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE OF BAYOU SALE. 


ON the autumn of 1869 I was troubled with an af. 

fection of the lungs that my physician warned me 

would eventually turn to consumption if I did 

not seek a change of climate. My father, a law- 

yer of considerable note in a Massachusetts town, 

urged me to follow the advice of the doctor, and suggested 

Louisiana as a proper place for me to go in search of a fav- 

orable climate. “I was there one winter, some ten years ago, 

and I can assure you, Henry, there is no more delightful winter 
city in the world than New Orleans,” said my father. 

My preconceived notions of the climate of Louisiana did not 
tally with those of my father; but on a matter of fact I could 
not gainsay him, for naturally he, having spent a winter in New 
Orleans, would know more about the climate than I possibly 
could. The objection I raised to my going South was the un- 
settled condition of the country, and this objection applied more 
particularly to Louisiana than to any other section of the States 
lately in arms. And this I urged with all the force of language 
at my command, so opposed was I to the journey proposed 
to me. 

When my father had taken some minutes in which to con- 
sider my objection, he said: “I cannot deny that there is a 
great deal of truth in what you say, but I am persuaded that 
any fears you may have for your personal safety are ground- 
less—” 

“T am not afraid!” I interrupted in anger. 

“Patience, Henry, patience!” commanded my father gently. 
“JT am well aware that you are not a coward; but you have, 
and should have, such a proper care for yourself as would make 
you desirous of avoiding brawls and the occasions of them. 
Now, and you yourself acknowledge this, the only trouble in the 
State to which for particular reasons I desire you to go comes 
from the misrule of the government appointed over it. As you 
are not engaged in politics, I do not see why life should not be 
as placid for you in New Orleans as it would be in Boston.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, “if there is an object for my going to 
New Orleans aside from my health, which can be regained as 
well there as elsewhere South, then the whole aspect of the af- 
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fair of my journey is changed, and I am perfectly willing to do 
as you desire.” 

My father stroked his beard, which he was old-fashioned 
enough to wear exclusively under his chin, and asked medita- 
tively: “ Has your mother ever told you the particulars of your 
sister Eunice’s death?” 

My sister Eunice had been dead, at this time, some five 
years. She had died suddenly, of heart disease, whilst I was 
pursuing my studies at college. Apart from this, I replied, I had 
been told nothing. 

“You have never heard the name De Cimar, I suppose?” 
my father further interrogated. 

When I replied that I had not, my father proceeded to tell 
me that Eunice had been engaged to be married to one Lucien 
de Cimar, the son of a wealthy planter in the parish of St. 
Mary’s, Louisiana. “ He was in every way a desirable partner 
for Eunice,” he explained; “they were of one faith and mind, 
and sincerely attached, and I did all that lay in my power to 
forward their marriage, when the war broke out and Lucien 
entered the Confederate army. Eunice was always a fragile girl, 
subject to heart troubles, and she steadily sank under the separ- 
ation, till the day we heard of Lucien’s death before Richmond. 
The news killed Eunice, and I grieved over not only the loss 
of a daughter but the loss of a son, for such was my feeling to- 
wards Lucien.” 

My father paused, visibly affected. I had never before seen 
him in such a state, and under circumstances so novel I was 
dumb, and beginning to feel very uncomfortable, when he broke 
the silence to say: “I am under obligations to Lucien’s father 
for many kindnesses received. He and his daughter are living 
in New Orleans in poverty; and I want you, Henry, to hunt 
them up and ascertain if it is not possible for me to be of some 
assistance to them, and I trust to your tact to perform this ina 
way that will not hurt their native sensibility, which is consider- 
able. If I could spare the time, I would go with you, but, as 
you know, I cannot.” 

I was young enough to enter fully into what struck me as 
being a somewhat romantic piece of business, and within a week 
after the conversation I have just related I was on my way to 
New Orleans, carrying with me a letter of introduction to M. de 
Cimar. 

No stranger, paying a visit to New Orleans at the era in 
which the events of my narrative took place, could have been 
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otherwise than disheartened by its appearance. Business there 
was almost none; the people had a depressed, hopeless look 
about them; the militia, of whom there were a plenty, were of- 
fensive; and a walk up Canal Street oppressed one with the 
sensation of a foreboding storm. My own personal feeling was 
so aroused by what I saw that, had it not been for my mission, 
I would have speedily turned my back on the city and shaken 
its dust from off my feet. 

I did not immediately seek out the De Cimars, but waited to 
give myself time to recuperate from my journey and to test the 
climate. A week I found sufficient for both purposes, and I 
can give evidence in my present robust state of health that 
Louisiana’s climate is all my father claimed it to be. 

My method of proceeding to make the acquaintance of the 
De Cimars was as follows: I wrote a note to M. de Cimar 
stating who I was, that I would be in New Orleans for the 
winter, enclosed it with my father’s letter of introduction, and 
despatched both to his residence on Royal Street. Within 
twenty-four hours I received a quaintly worded answer, written 
in a feminine hand, to the effect that M. de Cimar would be 
felicitated by my giving him the charming company of my hon- 
ored and highly-esteemed father’s son at dinner on the fourth 
of October. “The dinner will be with precision at five,” said 
the note. And the note further stated that M. de Cimar was 
disconsolate that a variety of circumstances prevented his mak- 
ing over his house in its entirety to my most respectable self. 
When I became acquainted with the Creoles, I was fain to ac- 
knowledge that this note was not altogether the piece of hum- 
bug I supposed it to be at the time of its receipt. 

On the evening on which I had been invited to dinner, I 
presented myself at the house on Royal Street when the clock 
was on the stroke of five. An old house of large proportions, 
its deep vaulted windows opened onto balconies, its doors were 
ponderous, its roof tiled. Whatever had been its original color, 
time had mellowed it to a delicate and pale sea-green, which 
contrasted well with the faded emerald green of the jalousies, 
and the age-subdued colors of the escutcheon painted on the 
wall over the entrance. A house that inspired one with a feel- 
ing of gentle awe, but it looked like a client who has lost an 
important and long-contested case. ; 

When I had rapped with the shield, bearing a rampant and 
crowned lion, that formed the knocker, the door was opened by 
a gaunt negress perfectly black, clad in a black gown and wear- 
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ing a white turban of some soft stuff. I handed her my card, 
and in a voice that I can only describe by saying that it was 
cultivated she asked me to follow her to the salon, and she 
would inform her master and mistress of my presence. Her 
dress as I followed her down the long and gloomy corridor 
made a swishing noise, the wind that blew in through some open 
door I could not see sent a cold chill through me, and I was 
glad when she ushered me into the sa/on that opened on a 
court-yard brilliant with the metallic green of a dense foliage 
and the vivid hues of a profusion of flowers. 

The salon itself was a large apartment that in its time had 
been handsome. But now its walls, frescoed after the manner 
of Watteau, were dim; its floor was bare and unpolished, and 
beyond a half-dozen chairs and a stringless harp, it was unfur- 
nished. The room was giving rise in me to the feeling of de- 
pression inspired by the corridor, only in a lesser degree because 
of the bright court-yard, when the door opened to admit a young 
girl supporting an old man who carried a cane. Like the maid 
who had admitted me into the house, she was dressed in black. 
But her sombre garment was relieved by her yellow hair, which 
she wore in a coil low on her neck, as well as by the water- 
lilies she wore in her belt. If anything, she was excessively 
pale; and her eyes were bright and _ black. 

I was the first to speak by way of announcing myself, using 
the French tongue to do so. “Ah!” the old man exclaimed, 
“you. speak the French?” And holding my hand, he turned to 
his daughter and said in French: ‘“ This is Marie, Lucien’s sister ; 
and, Marie, this is M. Rutherford, the brother of Eunice: Eu- 
nice of whom we have spoken so often, Eunice who was es- 
poused to my son.” 

She looked me frankly in the face, and said: “I would have 
recognized you; you look much like the picture of your sister 
Eunice. Ah, that portrait! it was lost when we vacated Bayou 
Salé during the last year of the war.” 

“And you! you would have known her, she is so like my 
son,” cried the old man eagerly. 

I had never even heard of his son till the other day, much 
less seen his picture even if my father possessed one. I turned 
red in the face, and blundered. out some words to the effect 
that I was not quite sure that I would. Fortunately at this 
juncture the gaunt negress announced dinner, and, still talking 
of his son, M. de Cimar led the way to the dining-room. 

An oval room frescoed in now dingy silver and blue, with, 
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on one side, great windows that looked out on the court-yard. 
In the embrasure of the central window was set a square table 
with covers for three. The table-linen exhibited traces of deft 
darning, and although the service was of fine porcelain, the va- 
rious pieces did not match and were evidently the remains of 
different dinner-sets. The knives were of ordinary steel, the 
forks of iron, and the spoons we used were of pewter. One 
handsome piece of silver and gold there was on the table in the 
shape of a candelabra of four branches, bearing candles commer- 
cially known as “sixes.” 

During dinner I learned that the maid who had announced 
it, and who served it, was the only servant of the house and 
that her name was Lucia. Her history was to me a strange one, 
though no doubt it was that of many of her class. She had 
been a slave, maid to Mme. de Cimar, and afterwards to Marie 
de Cimar. She had been several times to Paris with her mis- 
tress, and had received an education beyond what is usually giv- 
en to women of her class, bond or free. Through all their 
troubles she remained steadfast to the family, and at present, 
M. de Cimar assured me, was what she had always been, 
a devoted servant and a trusted friend. This last he told me 
whilst we were taking our coffee, the maid having withdrawn 
from the room. 

Lucia’s presence had annoyed and constrained me in a way 
I could not comprehend at the time, and now that I had heard 
her praises, I essayed an awkward compliment: “The maid is 
very happy in her mistress,” I said. 

She did not appear to hear me, and her father said: “ Mon- 
sieur may reserve his compliments. Mademoiselle has lived a 
retired life; she has not the Jde/ esprit.” 

Gently as he spoke these words, they were no less a re- 
proof. 

She looked up quickly, and her eyes darted a glance at her 
father, which I was young enough to interpret as a plea for him 
to spare me. “My father,” she said, “tell M. Rutherford how 
nearly he came to losing us.” 

The old man gazed about the room dreamily, then touched 
a glass of curacgoa to his lips with a nervous hand, and said: 
“We were to have left here in October, but we have had a re- 
spite. We shall leave, though, after a time.” 

“You desire a more cheerful house?” I queried. 

She stared at me aghast. “A more cheerful house!” she 
murmured. 
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“We have no desire to leave,” began M. de Cimar; then 
paused for a moment and said inconsequentially, “You should 
try a glass of the curacoa with your coffee, monsieur.” 

I was about to follow his advice when his daughter said to 
him, “ At least, my father, when we leave here we go to Bayou 
Salé.” 

“T have heard of your beautiful plantation,” I ventured, my 
hand resting on the little flask of liquor. 

He nodded his head, a weary look on his face that he could 
not conceal. ‘“ Were it still beautiful,’ he said, “I should in- 
sist on monsieur staying with us. It has fine air.” 

“And the fine air will do you good as always, my ‘father,” 
Marie said hopefully. 

“Yes, yes!” he cried in a querulous tone of voice; “but 
never before have we returned to Bayou Salé in December; and 
you forget, my daughter, that we go never to return to the Rue 
Royale,” he said with a groan he tried to stifle. 

She sprang from her chair and was quickly at his side, whis- 
pering some words of consolation in his ear. 

“Monsieur,” he said feebly, nervously fingering the fringe of 
his doily, “ pardon me; I am an old man, and there have been 
many changes—but we are quite well; and then the house—yes, 
monsieur, you are right! it is not cheerful, and the Rue Royale 
is of the past, quite of the past.” 

Towards the end of this speech his ‘voice sank almost to a 
whisper, when, suddenly recovering himself, he began to speak 
of a long visit my father had once paid his plantation; from 
that passing to anecdotes of persons more or less noted in the 
New Orleans of before the war. In this last he showed himself 
to be a brilliant and sprightly narrator, fascinating and charm- 
ing me. As much as he interested me, I did not fail to notice 
how he delighted Marie, nor the pride she felt in him that 
showed itself in her flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

It was while he was deep in the story of a duel fought 
with rapiers in the Elysian Fields that we went to the court- 
yard to sit by the fountain and smoke: he his cigarettes, myself 
a cigar. It was there that he proposed to Marie that she sing 
to us, Lucia to accompany her on a banjo. 

A red moon was rising in the heavens, the scarlet stalks and 
scarlet flowers of the, night-lilies blooming in the basin of the 
fountain gleamed in the light of a lamp that hung from a bal- 
cony; and black Lucia sat on the bronzed rim of the fountain’s 
basin and thrummed her banjo, and Marie sang to us old and 
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liquid Creole songs long since forgotten by all but such as 
she. 

A weird scene that in an after time connected itself with the 
most memorable night in my life: The cold fascination Lucia’s 
face had for me! A gaunt face and black, in violent contrast 
with the white, soft folds of her turban. 

The city clock was tolling ten when I took my leave. “You 
will come again, monsieur?” asked M. de Cimar, my hand held 
warmly in his. I assured him that I would—how gladly I did 
not permit myself to say. And before I left the court-yard 
Marie found occasion to say to me: “ You will come, monsieur ? 
You have made my father happy to-night, and he is not often 
that.” 

“You make me feel as if you thought me incapable of ap- 
preciating your goodness. I wish much to come again,” I an- 
swered. 

Her frank eyes looked steadily at me for a moment. “It is 
well,” she said with a smile, and returned to her place beside 
her father. 

Lucia, carrying a candle to light the way, preceded me into 
the long, gloomy corridor. As we neared the front door she 
stopped, and, slightly hesitating, said, ‘‘ Monsieur, I have a mes- 
sage for you from my mistress.” 

The chill, clammy air of the corridor had struck to my very 
marrow, but Lucia’s wofds suffused me in a happy perspiration. 
All I could reply was that I felt myself highly honored; and 
who can say what romantic notions danced through my youth- 
ful brain, for nothing appeared too strange to me to happen in 
that strange house. 

What Lucia next said upset me from the top of the high 
ladder on which I had perched myself. ‘“ The master spoke of 
his plantation of Bayou Salé?” she asserted rather than asked. 

I shook my head in assent, and she continued: “ He does not 
know it, but the plantation is no longer his. This house has 
gone, he has to leave it in December. Probably monsieur has 
friends at the city hall?’ she asked with a disdainful toss of 
her head. 

“TI have not,” I replied with emphasis. 

“That is good,” she returned; “but from some one you 
would hear it, and mademoiselle, she desires you not to contra- 
dict the master when he speaks of my plantation.” 

“It is not from curiosity—but how is it with M. de Cimar?” 
I asked. 
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“The master is old, and his health is not of the best,” she 
answered, and with this rebuff opened the door for me and, 
courtesying, bade me good-night. 

This woman Lucia annoyed me. I could not get her out 
of my head. All that night my sleep was broken, and whenever 
I woke it was of her I thought. Not without reason, as I now 
know. Always, always shall she be associated in my mind with 
my most appalling and with my sweetest memories. 


During the two months in which the De Cimars remained in 
the city, though I paid many visits to the house on Royal 
Street, I gained no further insight into their affairs, nor did I 
find out any way in which I could assist them, without pre- 
suming on the confidence they reposed in me, till the evening 
before the day on which they were to start for Bayou Salé. I 
had all along trusted to my being able to gain Marie’s love in 
return for my own, and on this evening I speak of I asked her 
to be my wife. She told me frankly that that could never be. 
“IT am disconsolate that you have spoken,” she said, “for now 
you will not come to see my father at Bayou Salé.” 

We were in the court-yard standing by the fountain when 
these words were spoken. 

“Marie,” I asked, “no one ever comes here that I know of, 
but is there any one you like better. than me?” 

Her frank eyes met mine, and before she spoke I knew there 
was some one. “It is almost hopeless for us,” she said. “I 
mean for the one who loves me and whom I love. His father’s 
place adjoined ours. It is gone too, and he is here in New Or- 
leans studying law.” 

I thought it strange I had never met him, and I said so. 

“He never comes here now;; it is of months now six since I 
have seen him,” she said in English. Returning to French, 
which she almost invariably spoke, she told me that her father 
thought it best for them not to meet till he made himself a 
position. “His name is Avallon, Claude Avallon; and by day 
he studies the law, and at night—he must have bread, monsieur 
—at night he serves the tables at the Cinq Amis.” 

Her eyes still looked into mine, but there were tears in them 
that I would rather she had shed than try to laugh them away 
as she did. 

“ Marie,” I said, “I am glad you have told me this; I shall 
not trouble you again. But cannot you let me help you? You 
look on me as a friend?” 
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“ Always, always!” she replied. ‘You help me, oh, so much! 
when you make my father happy with your visits. But will 
you come to Bayou Salé, as you promised him?” 

I told her that I would, and asked her what I had long 
wanted to know: how it was that they were going to Bayou 
Salé if the plantation was no longer theirs. Then she told me 
their story. The house and lands of Bayou Salé, as well as the 
town house, had been sold for taxes. But outside the gates of 
Bayou Salé was a house that had been given to Lucia. “ Fa- 
ther,’’ Marie continued, “thinks the plantation house untenant- 
able, and he pays Lucia a small rent for her house. We have 
an income from some English shares. It is not large, but it is 
very regular.” 

“You have said that I shall always be your friend,” I stam- 
mered. “Is there no way in which I can help your father—I 
fear that he needs a friend, badly.” 

Her eyes did not meet mine now as she said: ‘“ Monsieur, 
you jest; but what sort of a jest is this? My father needed a 
friend, and you came; shall we go to him now? He is looking 
this way, as if he wondered why we stay so long.” 


Unhappy as I was when I left the house on Royal Street 
that night, I had a consolation in knowing that I had solved 
the problem how to aid the. De Cimars. As soon as I reached 
my hotel I telegraphed my father to send me a case of law 
documents he had at home, none of them of any particular val- 
ue. I took care, however, to add that I would return him the 
case intact, and that I would write and explain what I wanted 
with it. To further make sure that I would receive the case, 
I sat down and wrote him immediately after I had telegraphed. 

The next evening about nine o’clock, when, as a rule, an 
eating-house is more or less deserted, I went to the Cinq Amis 
to take my dinner. 

The five friends were not of the brotherhood of the rich, or, 
if they were, it was an eccentricity on their part to frequent 
the eating-house that bore their name; fof, apart from its being 
neat and clean, it had a meagre look. There was indeed an 
array of tarnished chandeliers, but oil-lamps gave light to the 
room. The tables and chairs were of cedarn wood, but they 
were cut, scratched, and otherwise defaced. The floor was 
cleanly sanded, but its timbers were warped and loose in their 
joints. The flower-vases were cracked and chipped, but ¢hey were 
beautiful with fragrant roses. 
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The only occupants of the room, besides the proprietor and 
the waiter, were two old men, evidently Creoles, who sat at 
table discussing a half-bottle of red wine and two bowls of 
bouillon. The proprietor bustled about to provide me with a 
seat and hand me the bill of fare. It was not a long bill of 
fare, and it did not interest me, for my mind was occupied 
with the waiter who was now bringing coffee to the two old 
men. 

“Do you know one Avallon?—Claude Avallon?” I asked. 

Instantly his face beamed with smiles. ‘“ Yes, yes, monsieur!” 
he whispered excitedly. ‘And monsieur has heard of my don 
garcon, my beau chevalier!” he pursued, pointing to the waiter 
engaged in lighting the cigarettes of the two old men. “Ah, 
monsieur! his father, M. Claude’s father, he scatter money in 
this place—” Interrupting himself, he snatched up a handful of 


rose-leaves and sent them fluttering in the air. ‘ Monsieur wishes 
that M. Claude serve his dinner—of course monsieur wishes his 
dinner, it is his hour; breakfast when the sun is over one’s 
head, and dinner when the moon is high. Ah, old Periot knows 
the customs of monsieur! I go to call M. Claude, and, mon- 
sieur, permit me to recommend the red-snapper; he is—superb! 


and for you, monsieur, there is Chablis most excellent; every- 
thing monsieur wishes he shall have!” And, having made this 
magnificent promise, the little man trotted over to where Aval- 
lon was clearing away the empty dishes of the Creoles, now talk- 
ing in subdued tones over their coffee and cigarettes. 

I did not desire an elaborate dinner, much less did I desire 
it to be served by Avallon. But, with M. Periot beaming on 
me from the other side of the room, I had not the heart to 
refuse the first, and, with Avallon waiting at my side, I could 
not well avoid the second. A gentleman served at table by his 
successful rival in love was an episode more suited to an opera 
bouffe than to what, up to a month or so ago, had been a most 
prosaic life. It did not strike me as being at all a comical epi- 
sode. I only saw the wretchedness of one who was truly what 
M. Periot had designated him to be, a deau chevalier, reduced to 
such a shift for a living, and the misery of a gentlewoman’s 
starved existence. 

Avallon asking me with what. would I be served roused me 
from my unpleasant reflections. ‘ Anything—dinner—I leave it 
to you,” I said hurriedly. 

“If monsieur would so prefer?” he hesitated. 

“T do so prefer, M. Avallon,” I answered. 
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He looked surprised at being addressed by his proper name, 
but without a word set about getting the dinner, and present- 
ly served me with an excellently cooked meal. I made several 
attempts during dinner to engage him in conversation, but with- 
out avail. At last, overcome by the thought that I was allowing 
the man she honored to be my servant, I pushed back my 
plate and said bluntly: “M. Avallon, I did not come here to- 
night for my dinner, I came to talk with you.” 

He drew himself up with a movement of repulse, and I 
hastened to say: “I come as a friend, monsieur, not as an 
enemy.” 

“Having nothing left to give, I have no friends; and having 
nothing left to take, I have no enemies,” he replied, in a cold, 
even voice. 

“You will permit me to gainsay that,” I replied; “I wish to 
be your friend, and you forget Mlle. de Cimar.” 

In a moment he was all humility. ‘Monsieur comes from 
mademoiselle ?—I know they left the city to-day for Bayou Salé. 
She is well, monsieur ?” 

“TI do not come from her; I come for her,” I replied; then, 
seeing he shook his head in doubt and that he looked troubled, 
I hastened to assure him that she was in good health. “If you 
will be so kind as to take a glass of wine with me, M. Avallon,” 
I went on to say, “we can talk over what has brought me here.” 

“Pardon me,” he said, “ monsieur forgets that he has posi- 
tion, and that I have none.” 

“You think M. Periot will object to your sitting at table 
with me?” I questioned, not with much tact, I confess. 

“Sometimes old men who were friends of my father, and 
who are almost as poor as myself, come here for their bouil- 
lon and demt-tasse, and when there are no other customers I 
sit to talk with them,” he responded coldly. 

We were quite alone, for M. Periot, satisfied that I was doing 
justice to his bill of fare, had gone out on the sidewalk to con- 
verse with a comrade. Seeing this, I said, ‘Then I entreat 
you, M. Avallon, sit with me,” and with gentle force urged him 
into a chair. 

“T have not told you my name,” I said when we were 
quietly seated over our wine, and handed him my card. He 
greeted me by name and rested the tips of his fingers on the 
back of my hand for a moment, and I proceeded: “You will 
pardon me for hurrying over details; I wish to say all before 
we are interrupted.” 
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He bowed his head in assent, and shortly as possible I told 
him the object I had in view when I determined to visit the 
Cinq Amis. I had heard that he was studying law; my father 
was a lawyer with an extensive clientelle, and I was his assis- 
tant, sojourning in New Orleans for my health. I needed a 
secretary to transact business I could not very well at present 
attend to myself. I had much copying to do, and if M. Aval- 
lon would accept the post of secretary to myself, he would take 
a load off my mind. 

He gazed at me in surprise. “It is very good of monsieur,” 
he exclaimed ; “but I am a stranger to you!” 

“You will pardon my bluntness,” I responded, and it did 
hurt me to say it, “but if you are worthy to be the husband 
of Mile. de Cimar, you are more than fitted to be my or any 
man’s secretary.” 

Avallon stretched out his hands to me and faltered, “I 
thank you from my heart, monsieur.” 

“And you accept!” I cried, carried away by his emotion. 
“No doubt M. Periot will regret to lose you, but that cannot 
be helped; this is not your place.” 

He looked at me in that gentle, appealing way Creoles some- 
times assume, and said simply: ‘He is a good man, monsieur; 
but for him I would have starved. Permit me to call him in; 
he will be rejoiced at my good fortune.” 

Avallon was right. The little man fairly overflowed with 
congratulatory expressions of joy; and when, after appointing 
the following day for Avallon to come to me, I offered to pay 
my bill, he positively refused to take the money. “No, no, 
monsieur!”’ he exclaimed, pushing away the hand that held 
my pocket-book; “you insult my honor; you are my guest, 
and the guest of M. Avallon,” he added with a profound 
bow. 

Since then Avallon and I have taken many dinners at the 
Cing Amis, but I am not sure that I have ever recouped M. Pe- 
riot for that night’s exuberant hospitality. 

Up to the arrival of the case of manuscripts, I had difficulty 
in finding employment for my secretary. But shortly after I 
engaged him in copying the useless documents business of such 
importance arose as to make it unnecessary for me to find ex- 
cuses to keep him employed. 

I got to like my friend Avallon very much. He was a 
simple-hearted fellow, frank and hopeful. He spoke very often 
of Marie, and I was glad to hear her beauty praised, her vir- 
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tues extolled—for I loved her much. Not that he did not 
make me suffer, as certainly he did. 


When M. de Cimar urged me cordially to spend the month 
of January with him at Bayou Salé I had gladly agreed to do 
so; but now that the time had arrived for me to go there I 
would as gladly have stayed away, and it was only the promise 
I had made his daughter that induced me to keep my word. 
As it was, when I bade Avallon good-by, I was quite sincere 
in the wish I expressed that he were going to Bayou Salé 
rather than myself. 

It was noon when the train reached Berwick Bay, where I 
was to take the conveyance M. de Cimar had sent to carry me 
to Bayou Salé. The conveyance proved to be an ancient 
spring-wagon drawn by a very good mare, the driver being an 
old negro whose white wool informed me that he was still more 
ancient than the spring-wagon. His name was Vestre, and he 
was exceedingly garrulous. Before we had gone a quarter of a 
mile he had informed me that he was Lucia’s father, and be- 
sides had given me a deal of information concerning his wife 
and children, dead and alive. Vestre further said that I had a 
ride of seven miles before me; ‘An’ mighty long miles they is 
over this heah road,” he added, eyeing ruefully the meandering 
stretch of rut and gully over which we jolted. “We got ter 
pahs through Marse Lucien’s ol’ plantation, an’ I ain’ goin’ ter 
lose no time gettin’ tha’, fur I don’ pahs tha’ after sundown,” 
he declared, whipping up the mare to as steady a trot as the 
road would permit. 

“Ts the road through the plantation worse than this?” I 
inquired. 

“No,” Vestre answered, “the road’s putty good tha’, 
boss.” 

“Why don’t you want to pass through the plantation after 
sundown, if the road is good?” I asked, my curiosity aroused. 

“Nothin’ in perticler,” said Vestre evasively; then asked, 
“Is you got hants up Norf, boss ?”’ 

“Hants! What do you mean?” I laughed. 

“Folkses comin’ out er grabes, an’ showin’ theyse’ves, an’ 
groanin’, an’ playin’ music, an’ all so’ts of foolishness,” said 
Vestre with a very serious air. 

“Ghosts!”, I exclaimed in contempt. “You don’t mean to 
say you're afraid of ghosts, Vestre?” 

“I don’ know whether I is or no; all I knows is, Vestre 
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ain’ puttin’ hisse’f where he kin fin’ out,” he declared in a tone 
of ponderous gravity. 

“Then you have never seen the ghosts, Vestre?” I asked, 
endeavoring to be as grave as himself. 

“T ain’ foah a truf—but heaps has,” he responded solemnly. 
“Them peop’ what bought er house an’ place guv’ment tucken 
from ol’ marse, they’s skeert fit ter die an’ done lef’ er parish, 
an’ now plantation’s foah sale—ain’ no one goin’ buy it, les’ 
ol’ marse kin, an’ he cain’t. Lucia, she seen ’em, an’ moah 
other peop’ than they’s grains on er yeah of coahn.” 

Although I put no credit in Vestre’s story, I viewed the 
old plantation house when we drove by it with an interest I 
would not have felt had it not had the reputation of being 
haunted. It was one of those white Grecian mansions, with a 
portico supported by great columns, that are common in the 
South. Many of the panes of glass in its windows were shat- 
tered, its walls were mildewed and over-grown with lichen, and 
the great magnolias before it, from which hung long, silver-gray 
mosses, added to its forlorn and desolate appearance. 

If anything could have made me contented with my visit it 
should have been the warm welcome given me by M. de Cimar; 
but it was what Marie said to.me after dinner, when we were 
together alone, she and myself, on the little gallery, that sank 
so deeply into my heart, making me happier than I had ever 
been before in my life; happy by reason of her happiness, 
the cause of which brought me pain. ‘“ My friend,” she said, 
“IT know how kind you have been to M. Avallon, and I am 
grateful, yes. How you must love the good God, M. Ruther- 
ford, to be so kind to Claude when your heart is pierced for 
me who am so unworthy.” 

They were much more comfortable, it appeared to me, in 
the little house a stone’s throw from the Bayou, an hour's 
sail to the gulf, than they had been in the blighted house on 
Royal Street. Undoubtedly M. de Cimar was much more cor- 
tented, and I think would have been perfectly so had it not 
been for the annoyance his inability to dwell in the plantation 
house caused him. “I could not keep it in repair, and Marie 
thought it best for us to live here,” he said to me one after- 
noon; adding, “I hope, my friend, you find your room suffi- 
ciently commodious.” 

I assured him that I had been made perfectly comfortable, 
and then, supposing it would be matter for laughter, told him 
what Vestre had said about the plantation house being haunted. 

VOL, LVII.—34 
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To my surprise, M. de Cimar listened to my story with grave 
attention. 

“Tt is not all folly, this story Vestre has told you,” he said 
slowly when I had finished. ‘Here is what has happened ; in- 
terpret it as you please. Last winter M. Goupi], my man of 
affairs in New Orleans, wrote to me at this place that a family 
named Sypher were about to be my tenants on the plantation. 
It annoyed me that I had not been consulted, but my age and 
feeble health have so withdrawn me from the world that I 
quite forgave him after I had talked the matter over with Marie, 
perceiving that he had but desired to save me annoyance.” 
(I trust you will understand without my going into details that 
M. Goupil was in the conspiracy to keep all knowledge of the 
loss of his estate from M. de Cimar, and that in pursuance of 
this course he was obliged to present the new owners to the 
sometime proprietor as tenants.) ‘“ Though, had I been con- 
sulted,” he continued, ‘(I should never have consented to these 
people dwelling in the house of my fathers. When Lucia—you 
remember Lucia?”—I nodded in assent—when Lucia heard 
of the coming of these people she was more hurt, I believe 
frankly, than I was myself. My daughter, who at times puzzles 
me, on the contrary, took it very calmly. However, that has 
nothing to do with what I relate to you. I never saw my tenants; 
but they came, and not long after they had settled in the house 
strange stories got abroad, carried by the servants. There had 
been, a long time before, a grotesque story of a ghost attached 
to the house, to which I had never given any heed. Now, the 
servants declared to having seen the ghost, fled the place, and 
refused to return. Then the people themselves said they saw it 
and left Bayou Salé, without, it is needless to say, ever forward- 
ing any rent to M. Goupil. Not only did all these persons sol- 
emnly assert that ‘they saw the ghost, but I myself saw it!” 

After a pause, to permit me to recover from the incredulous 
surprise I exhibited, M. de Cimar continued: “Before telling 
you how that was, let me say that, as Vestre told you, these 
persons asserted that they were.annoyed by cries and groanings, 
and that at times they heard instrumental music, though in the 
house there were no musical instruments of any kind. I heard 
none of these things, but some time after the tenants left the 
place I strolled up the avenue and let myself into the house; 
I always carry about me the key of a side entrance. I wan- 
dered from room to room, mourning over the past I confess, 
till I reached what had been one of the guest-chambers. There, 
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to rest, I seated myself on a packing-box dimly outlined in the 
starlight. Curious to see how the room had been left by the 
tenants, I struck a match. My friend,” here he leaned for- 
ward and laid his hand on my knee impressively—‘ my friend, 
during the time it takes for a match to burn out I saw the 
figure of a woman floating in mid-air.” 

He paused, withdrew his hand from my knee and leaned 
back in his chair, gazing thoughtfully into space. 

“What did it look like, this figure?” I asked doubtingly. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, shaking his head, “ but I cannot tell you. 
When I had recovered myself sufficiently to get out of the house, 
I hurried home as fast as I could; but the night was damp and 
I had an attack of lumbago from which I have never entirely 
recovered,” 

“Are these reports about the house still current?” I asked, 
much astonished that a man cultured and erudite as was M. de 
Cimar should not only give heed to them but himself be de- 
luded. His delusion, however, I set down to his being an old 
man, his brain disturbed, perhaps, by the many troubles he had 
gone through. 

“ They are,” he returned, “and but a few nights ago they 
received fresh confirmation in the persons of a man and his 
wife who passed on horseback through the plantation on their 
way from Cote Blanche to Pointe Chevreuil. They remained 
here overnight, for the woman was prostrate from fright; Marie 
did what she could for her—Lucia was away on a visit to a 
sister who lives some miles up the bayou; but when she left in 
the morning she was still a pitiable creature from fear.” 

“But what did they see?” I insisted, still incredulous. 

“Their account was confused,” replied M. de Cimar. “They 
heard the groans and cries, and they agreed in their statement 
of a woman who appeared and disappeared on the portico, ‘like 
a flash of lightning,’ as they expressed it.” 

He looked at me a moment as if deliberating what to say, and 
continued: “I have ever ridiculed stories of haunted houses, but 
what I saw I cannot deny. I would like to know what you 
think of it, monsieur? Give me your opinion.” 

I pondered for some minutes, then asked abruptly, ‘‘ What 
does Lucia think?” 

“Poor woman!” he ejaculated. ‘She is the most distressed 
one of all. We dare not speak of it before her, for when we 
do she weeps and worries Marie with her laments for the mis- 
fortunes that have befallen us.” 
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““M. de Cimar,” I said, “all you have told me is very strange. 
I scarcely know what to think. I acknowledge, pardon my in- 
credulity, that I am not convinced. I must first see the ghost 
myself.” 

He grasped my arm, and cried in a voice much shaken, 
“My friend, promise me you will not go there at night,” and 
he pointed with a trembling finger in the direction of Bayou 
Salé house. 

Fortunately I was prevented, by the entrance of Marie, from 
making a promise that would have destroyed my plans for the 
ferreting out of the ghost. 

I had been at the little house by the bayou a week, when 
I took occasion to say to M. de Cimar that I feared I would 
have to cut short my visit. ‘“ My secretary,” I explained, “is 
about some law business that needs my personal supervision, 
and it takes so long for letters to pass to and fro.” 

“If monsieur is not tired of an old man, why not have mon- 
sieur the secretary to come here? There is a room for him,” he 
suggested timidly. 

“Tf it would not incommode—” 

“Say no more,” he interrupted gleefully; ‘“ but write mon- 
sieur the secretary to come, in an instant!” 

I could no longer play the part of a hypocrite, his confidence 
in me was so sincere. ‘“ Monsieur,” I said, “perhaps you would 
object to my secretary. He is a fine fellow, he will be called to 
the bar in the spring, and I assure you his prospects are bril- 
liant. My secretary, monsieur, is M. Claude Avallon.” 

He looked dazed at me for a moment. “I would rather 
monsieur had told me this at first; but I have given my word. 
Monsieur will do me the honor to say to M. Avallon that I in- 
vite him to my house,” he said quietly, and turned and walked 
out of the room, and all that day he treated me with much 
stateliness. But Marie, when I told her that Avallon was com- 
ing to Bayou Salé, was overjoyed. 

On the day Avallon was to arrive at Berwick Bay I got in- 
to the spring-wagon behind Vestre to accompany him thither to 
fetch my secretary to Bayou Salé. I was impatient to hear 
from Avallon’s lips the important news I expected him to have 
for me, but my impatience to reach Berwick did not hinder my 
bidding Vestre stop before the dismal mansion of the De Cimars 
while I visited the premises. 

“Marse, what is you’ fustest name, if you kindly tell me, 
sah?” he asked, unwillingly bringing the mare to a halt. 
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I acknowledge that I was snob enough to be delighted at 
being so addressed by Vestre. Hitherto he had called me boss. 
I had been long enough in Louisiana to discover that an old- 
time negro addresses those whom he considers worthy of his 
highest respect as marse; those whose positions are undefined 
to him as boss, and those whom he addresses as mister are, in 
his parlance, “white trash.” 

“My Christian name is Henry, Vestre,” I replied with much 
condescension. 

“Well, see heah, Marse Henry,” he expostulated; “wha 
foah you goin’ foolin’ roun’ that tha’ house foah? What Vestre 
done foah you ter want ter get him in troub’? Ol’ marse, he 
pintedly say when you up stair’ combin’ you’ haah—I seen you 
through er winder—he say, ‘ Vestre, you go straight ter Berwick, 
an’ if you stop, comin’ or goin’, at Bayou Salé ol’ place, you jest 
pack up er bag an’ go up bayou ter you’ son-er-law.’ ” 

“But he can’t send you away, you know, Vestre; you have 
no call to mind him,” I said maliciously, for I did not think he 
was telling the truth. 

“Look yeah, Marse Henry, an’ quit you triflin!” argued 
Vestre. ‘“ When I’se ’bleeged ter min’ ol’ marse, I wahn’t so 
perticler, but ol’ marse he all broke up now, an’ foah a fac’, 
Marse Henry, I does my duty ter him, an’ ol’ marse he mighty 
kin’ ter Vestre an’ all he folks.” 

‘‘Vestre,” I said shamefacedly, “I beg your pardon—drive 
on. 

“T t’anks you kindly, Marse Henry,” responded Vestre sol- 
emnly, and chirruped up the mare and entered into a discourse 
which he did not break till we reached Berwick. And if what 
he told me is true then Solomon in all his glory was as naught 
to the De Cimars before the war. 

I scarcely waited to greet Avallon before demanding, “ Well, 
Claude, was the seizure made according to law?” 

His eyes twinkled and he replied: “It was; but the sale was 
not advertised ; neither M. de Cimar nor his lawyer, M. Goupil, 
were notified, and last but not least, my friend, the estate 
passed directly from the hands of the Provisional government 
into those of a bagger named Sypher.” 

Astounded that such things could be, I cried: ‘Then it was 
not legalized robbery, but robbery outright, and the estate is still 
in reality M. de Cimar’s!” 

“That is very true,” he returned despondingly; “but how is 
he to get it? And if he had it, he has no capital to work it; and 
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if he could work a little of the land even, how long before the 
whole would again be seized for taxes?” 

“Jump in,” I said, standing by the spring-wagon, “and on 
the way I'll try to answer your ifs.” 

“ But instead of answering them,” I continued, as we jolted 
over the road, “let us see how we are to get M. de Cimar in 
possession. That is first and foremost.” 

I talked on, but soon discovered that his mind was wander- 
ing off to another subject. “You are not paying attention,” I 
accused, 

“ Presently—but do you think that he will now consent to 
our being betrothed ?” he asked. 

Although Avallon’s eyes appealed to me, I answered pettishly 
that I did not know; he had best ask M. de Cimar; he would 
have many opportunities to do so during his stay at the 
Bayou. 

“Pardon me for interrupting you,” he said quietly. “You 
see I cannot wrap myself up in business as you are able to do.” 

I was about to give a sharp retort, but remembered in time 
that he knew of no reason why an allusion to his betrothal 
should give me pain. 

I shall always believe that I was right in that I shirked be- 
ing a witness to their meeting; although, meeting as they did 
in the presence of M. de Cimar, who scarcely consented to their 
being friends, their greeting must have been without effusion of 
any kind. Still, Avallon informed me, after so long a separation 
as theirs had been even to see one another was a supreme hap- 
piness. This, on the night after his arrival, he told me in my 
room, whither I had called him to talk over my plan for a night 
visit to the plantation house. 

Save an occasional incredulous laugh, he listened without in- 
terruption to my relation of M. de Cimar’s experience, and that 
of others, in the reputedly haunted house. 

“Surely, Rutherford,” he exclaimed, when my narration came 
to an end, “you are not a believer in this foolishness!” 

“You have heard my story,” I replied. “Are we to believe 
that an intelligent man, as M. de Cimar assuredly is, to say 
nothing of the number of others, white and black, who say they 
have seen and heard these things, have allowed their senses to 
delude them to an extent that, if true, would be more marvel- 
lous than any of the preternatural visitations I have related to 
you.” 

“Look here, Rutherford,” Avallon protested, “what is the 
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sense of your trying to bolster up an absurdity? You know you 
no more believe in it than I do myself.” 

“ Then, how do you account for it?” I persisted. 

“ As you have been on the ground for some time, and have 
listened to the narrative of an eye-witness, how do you account 
for it?” he retorted. 

Instead of giving him a direct answer, I asked: “Will you 
go out to the house with me to-morrow night, and we can see 
what is to’ be seen? Lucia is going up the bayou to-morrow.” 

“Of course I'll go with you,” he began, and stopped abruptly. 
“Rutherford,” he deliberated slowly, his eyes fixed on mine— 
“ Rutherford, do you mean to say Lucia is the ghost ?” 

I smiled an assent, and he objected rapidly: ‘ But what is her 
motive for scaring people—M. de Cimar in particular? I could 
understand a giddy girl acting so, but Lucia!—and, my friend, 
she’d give her life for any one of them all.” 

“That is the weak point in my theory,” I responded. “I 
cannot account for M. de Cimar’s fright otherwise than by be- 
lieving that hearing these stori¢s repeated over and over, they 
have worked on his brain. For I questioned Mlle. Marie as to 
Lucia’s whereabouts on the night her father was attacked with 
lumbago, and she remembers distinctly Lucia’s being in the 
house with her making over some old clothes. Of course my 
questions were put in a way not to arouse her suspicions.” 

“But what is her motive?” iterated Avallon. 

‘‘And you are to be a lawyer!” I exclaimed. “Lucia is but 
taking a coarse way, the only way she knows, of effecting what 
we have been working for this past month or so. She no more 
wishes strangers to hold the property of M. de Cimar than we 
do.” 

“ Béte that I am not to have guessed it!” ejaculated Avallon. 

“ Remember, Avallon,” I cautioned, when we. parted for the 
night, “M. de Cimar is violently opposed to my visiting the 
plantation house. No doubt for preposterous reasons, but we 
must appear to agree with them.” 

The next morning Avallon, at my dictation, wrote to my 
father an account of the seizure of Bayou Salé plantation and 
my determination to throw the case into the courts. That-he 
would approve of my action I was confident. Later on we saw 
Lucia start on an ostensible visit to her sister. I quite agreed 
with Avallon’s suggestion that the bundle she carried under her 
arm was the ghost’s wardrobe. The day for me was long, the 
evening interminably so; though I believe Marie and Claude 
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were perfectly happy in one another’s company, as they sat and 
listened reverently to the stories told by the old father. 

At last M. de Cimar, assisted by Vestre, went to his bed- 
room, Marie bade us good-night, and we were at liberty to pur- 
sue the plan we had formed for laying the ghost; which was 
simply, as I put it, to catch Lucia at her tricks. It was a per- 
fectly clear night, with a strong wind blowing from the gulf, 
when we turned into the cypress avenue that led up to the 
plantation house. The wind made pleasant soughing through 
the forest, from the salt marshes afar off came the call of the 
heron, and the night air was heavy with the pungent odors of 
the dense undergrowth of tropical ferns. 

We talked but little on our way, for the blight that was on 
the place oppressed us; the blight that, though not visible at 
night, made itself felt by the weeds our feet crushed as we 
walked the once well-kept drive. 

We were in sight of the mansion, its Grecian columns white 
and stately in the throbbing starlight, when Avallon broke off 
the air he had begun to whistle to grasp me by the arm and 
say, pointing to the house, “Look! look!” 

“TI see nothing,” I began, and stopped short as a light 
flitted by an open window, leaving it in deeper darkness than 
it was before. I was about to remark that we were in time 
to catch Lucia at her pranks when a wild cry, a desperately 
human cry, came from one of the upper rooms of the house, 
followed by other cries fainter and feebler. 

“She is in trouble!” I exclaimed, and it was who should be 
to her rescue first. 

Breathless, we had almost reached the house when a woman 
passed out a side door, and came towards us staggering. Her 
head was down, a hand shielded her eyes as if to shut out 
a dreaded sight, and she uttered ejaculations of fear. She 
evidently did not perceive us, and, as we kept up our run- 
ning, we were by her side in a moment. 

Avallon had no need to put down her hand with gentle 
force for me to recognize Lucia. She was gaunt, I have said, 
and now her face was so drawn with fright that her cheek- 
bones seemed about to pierce their covering. She stared wild- 
ly at us and fell on her knees, clutching at my arm and crying 
in French: ‘“ Master, I did not bring her here! I did not! I 
did not! My God, my God! He is angry with me that I 
feign the voudou, and he sent her to torment me.” 

All our threats and appeals were of no avail to make her 
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explain her words. She would but repeat them, and utter in- 
coherent cries for mercy, and penitential ejaculations for her 
wickedness in having tampered with voudou. 

We placed her on the trunk of a fallen tree, where she sat 
moaning while we discussed what had best be done. ‘“ You wait 
here for me while I take her home,” said Avallon, “and we'll 
explore the house when I return.” 

I agreed to this, and spoke gently to the frightened woman, 
saying: “Come, come, Lucia, rouse yourself; M. Avallon will 
see you home.” The poor dazed creature staggered to her feet, 
and, supported on his arm, I watched the pair till the heavy 
shadows of the cypress-trees hid them from my sight. 

I waited impatiently for a while, and then curiosity got the 
better of me. I had a candle in my pocket, and I had better 
be in the house out of the chill dew, I thought. 

It was with difficulty that I made my way to the side door 
through which we had seen Lucia come out, for it had grown 
very dark, masses of clouds hurrying from the southern horizon 
obscuring the stars. Once past the door I closed it after me 
to exclude the wind while I lit my candle. 

I had: but closed the door when the wind blowing in through 
a shattered pane of glass sent a cold chill through me, and 
stirring some dried leaves on the floor, blown in by some for- 
mer wind, sent them fluttering with a swishing noise. Without 
an effort on my part I recalled my first experience in the 
gloomy corridor of the house on Royal Street. My present sen- 
sations were the same as then, only they were enhanced by the 
sense of a mystery I was about to probe. 

I hurriedly lit my candle and found myself in what, from a 
row of bins ranged against the wall, I judged to have been a 
pantry. This impression was confirmed in me when, in passing 
from it, I found myself in a great dining-hall some twenty-five 
feet by fifteen feet. In the centre of one side of this apart- 
ment a wide staircase led up to a gallery that extended on 
three sides of the hall and was supported by white fluted pillars 
picked out in gold. Rooms with panelled doors opened into 
the gallery and into the hall. 

Although I made a thorough search of the rooms on the 
ground-floor and of the hall itself, I found no vestige of its 
former occupants, save that on the floor where the dinner-table 
probably had stood was a broad, dark stain that a romantic or 
Superstitious person would have said was blood, but to my mind 
was naught else than evidence of a spilt flagon of wine. 
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Before ascending the stairs, I paused to listen if I could 
hear Avallon returning; but what I took to be footsteps was 
the dropping of the dew among the leaves of the trees. 

The room at the head of the stairs was opened with diffi- 
culty, but it was there that I found the first traces of the 
house having ever been inhabited. A broken chair, some faded 
pieces of ribbon, and in a corner against the wall a dismantled 
harp with one string remaining. Again the house on Royal 
Street was recalled to my memory. I touched the string 
to twang it, and it was so old and brittle that it snapped 
asunder. I drew a long breath, and stood lost in thought, lis- 
tening to the dew dripping on the leaves. 

From one vacant room to another, finding nothing, hear- 
ing nothing but the constant drip, drip of the dew on the 
leaves. 

I had reached the last room of one end of the gallery, and 
my hand was on the door-knob, when I drew back and leaned 
against the wall, but half consciously shading the flame of my 
candle to preserve it from the draught. I was not frightened, 
nor was I longer curious. I was filled with a feeling of rest and 
content; and as I listened to the music that came to me from 
behind the closed door my eyes were suffused, and my senses 
of touch and sight were in repose. I only heard. 

The music died away, and with a wrench I pulled myself 
together, and tried to be angry at what I made an effort to 
call my folly. I could not be angry, and with all my might I 
harkened for the return of the music. But it would not come 
again, and now there was nothing but the drip, drip of the 
dew on the leaves. 

I sighed when I found my waiting was in vain, and opened 
the room-door softly, as does one who enters the chamber of 
the dead. I was mot frightened. I felt as I had felt when I 
heard the music, only that now I did not hear, I only saw. 

I saw before me, raised from the ground in the air, her pale 
robe floating, her hands clasping a mandolin, her eyes on mine, 
her lips smiling on me, my sister Eunice! 

Our eyes still met while the candle slipped from my nerve- 
less fingers. I felt myself sinking, and instinctively I stretched 
out my hands for support as I fell to the floor. And while 
falling, a rustling noise was in my ears that I confusedly re- 
membered was like the swishing of Lucia’s dress in the gloomy 

, corridor. 
When I raised my head to look about me there was a bright 
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light in the room, which did not seem strange to me, but my 
sister Eunice was not there. 

“ Eunice!” I cried; “ Eunice!” And then I felt myself sti- 
fling for air. I have but a confused recollection of getting out 
of the room, and down the stairs, out into the open air, where 
I stumbled against Avallon, out of breath from running. 

“How did you do it?” he cried. 

“Don’t speak so loud, Avallon,” I whispered. “Do what? 
What have I done?” 

“You don’t know the house is afire?” he shouted, and 
turned me about to witness the flames. “See! see!” he cried. 

“Hush!” I reproved, and said quietly: “When I saw Eu- 
nice, I let the candle fall; perhaps it set fire to the room. Let 
us go home, Avallon; the fire cannot hurt Eunice; besides she 
has gone away.” 

The flames were very bright; I had been cold and the fire 
warmed me, and I remember his looking at me with a white, 
scared face, but after that I remember nothing of what took 
place during many days. 


As soon as I was able to be about the house, I had a long 
talk with M. de Cimar concerning that most memorable night. 
In answer to a question of mine in regard to Lucia he said: 
“Lucia played some clumsy pranks on the negro servants, she 
has confessed, in order to encourage people in believing the re- 
ports concerning the house. She did this, she says and so I 
believe, to keep the house from passing out of my hands. 
But for what she and myself and yourself have witnessed 
Lucia is blameless. I have compared her experience of the 
ghostly visitant with mine, of which no one but you and my- 
self are aware, and they agree minutely. If it would not 
discompose you, my friend, I would be glad to hear your 
narrative.” 

I was beginning to express my regret for the burning of 
the house, when he surprised me by saying composedly that 
he had discovered his loss of the estate; and did not at all 
surprise me by the warmth of the gratitude he expressed for 
what Avallon and myself were doing for its recovery. “Now 
for your narration,” he concluded. And I related what I have 
already endeavored to tell you without exaggeration or hyper- 
bole. 

“What do you conclude from this?” asked M. de Cimar 
when I had ended my narrative. 
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“TI conclude from it,” I said solemnly, feeling assured’ of 
its truth, “that Heaven is pleased to see our families at peace 
and in harmony, and that Eunice is gratified at the course I 
have pursued in your and your daughter’s regard.” 

“T have read your story with my old eyes, and witnessed 
the cost of your sacrifice—it helped to make you ill, my 
second son,” he said affectionately. ‘ But,” he objected after 
a moment’s pause, “why should Eunice visit Lucia?” And all 
that I could answer was, that I did not know. 


Years after, in 1879 in fact, when Marie de Cimar and 
Claude Avallon were quite a Darby and Joan couple, living on 
their estates, which had been returned to them and made one on 
their marriage, I went to Avallon plantation to visit my god- 
children. One day, during my visit, Marie spoke to me of what 
I had seen and heard on the night her father’s house was 
destroyed by fire—by the way, it was never rebuilt—and 
gave me her theory. The full-length portrait of my sister, as 
I have already related, was lost during the war. “It had been 
taken from its frame, carefully rolled up and stored away,” she 
said. ‘“ When we returned to Bayou Salé we could not find it; 
but those persons who occupied the house for a while, could 
not they have come across it, and having no frame have tacked 
it up against the wall, and may not you and father and Lucia 
have been deceived by a portrait?” 

“TI do not say that we could not have been so deceived,” 
I replied. “But your theory will not account for the music I 
and others heard. As for the music I myself heard, it was of 
numbers so delicious and liquid, of so fine and rare a quality, 
that to suppose I could have imagined it would be to rank 
me among the greatest of musicians.” 

Marie only shook her head incredulously. 

I have given Mme. Avallon’s theory because I wish to be 
perfectly honest and fair. 

I do not believe in it. Do you? 





WeEsT VIRGINIA. 


WEST VIRGINIA, AND SOME INCIDENTS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


# FEW months ago I was asked for information about 
lands in West Virginia. Prior to 1861 a French 
gentleman had purchased a large tract of State 
land in that region. The evidence of title given 
to the purchaser was lost when his chateau was 

wantonly burned by the Germans in the Franco-Prussian war. 
It was in the hope of identifying his lands, and obtaining legal 
proof of ownership, that he asked my assistance. 

In 1856-7 I was resident in the State, and made some small 
surveys and maps of the coal-fields in parts of Kanawha and 
Boone counties. My place of residence was Manningsville, on 
Little Coal River, about twenty miles southwest of Charleston. 
In the first two years of the Civil War, 1861-2, I commanded 
a brigade under Generals Rosecrans and Cox. Later, in 1863-4, 
I was in command of the military district of the Kanawha. In 
this service I had traversed the region, embracing the Kanawha 
and its affluents, Coal River and its branches, the Elk, the Gau- 
ley, and New River—whose source is in the western territory 
of North Carolina. Thus I became acquainted with the topog- 
raphy of the territory; its lines of communication; its actual 
productions; and something of the natural resources of a coun- 
try possessing the varied matériel of boundless wealth, but 
wanting means and method of development. Thus I was quali- 
fied, perhaps, to advise my French correspondent, though una- 
ble to satisfy his inquiries. I could tell him what I believed of 
the probably distant future of West Virginia, and, therefore, 
advise him to authenticate his claim. Its present value was in- 
considerable; its future might not pay the cost of investigation, 
or it might ultimately be of great value: he could afford to 
wait. 

I knew nothing of what might answer the purpose of a gen- 
eral land office in the Old Dominion or the new State of 
West Virginia. But supposing that the sale of State lands 
was of record in the proper office, either at Richmond or 
Charleston, I addressed a letter of inquiry to a prominent 
lawyer whose acquaintance I had made when he was a col- 
onel in the “Confederate” service and I a prisoner of war. 
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This interchange of letters revived my recollections of ‘West 
Virginia, and of incidents that seem worthy of special re- 
membrance. 

I had been called to Cumberland, Maryland, to meet the 
department commander; and, with three members of my staff, 
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was returning to headquarters at Charleston, when we fell in- 
to the hands of the enemy. 

We had arrived at Point Pleasant—mouth of the Kanawha 
River—early in the afternoon, but the steamboat ordered 
to await us at that point had not yet arrived. Nor did she 
make her appearance until near sunset; when, without any 
further delay, we started on the return trip. We had accom- 
plished about one-half of the distance between Point Pleasant 
and Charleston when it became so dark that the steamboat 
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was compelled to “zie up” at the nearest landing. This, for- 
tunately as I thought, was Winfield, where, three or four 
days before, I had left a competent force to guard the cross- 
ing of the river. I had refused a request to remove this 


_guard, and so felt assured that no danger awaited us at that 


point. But in my absence a subordinate had removed the 
detachment which was stationed at Winfield, and had not ad- 
vised me of the fact. A chance party of the enemy arrived at 
the crossing just in time to receive us; and so we were en 
route to Richmond instead of the headquarters at Charleston. 

To avoid the risk of being intercepted, my escort travelled 
by rough and unfrequented paths through the mountains. On 
the third day of our journey we reached a military post not far 
from Princeton, in Mercer County, where my friendly enemy, 
the Confederate colonel, was in command. Exhausted by the 
privations and fatigues incident to such a journey, the prisoners 
and their escort alike needed food and rest. The colonel ex- 
tended every civility that circumstances allowed, and the cap- 
tives were entertained more as guests in misfortune than as pri- 
soners of war. 

It was on this painful journey through the mountains of 
West Virginia that I had opportunities for learning something 
of the real sentiment of its people on the war and its issues. 
As I have elsewhere stated, the people here, as in all other 
parts of our country, North, South, East, and West, were thor- 
oughly imbued with sectionalism. That, and that alone, led any 
considerable part of the people of this region to espouse the 
cause of the Confederacy. For negro slavery, the one great fac- 
tor in the industry, commerce, and social life of the extreme 
South, was the cause; which in no possible way could benefit 
the people of the vast mountain territories of West Virginia, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina. 

If, in this journey to Richmond, I had positive evidence of 
loyal feeling for the Union, I also met with sectionalism, more 
frankly expressed because in accordance with the dominant power 
in the South. My friendly foe, the colonel, invited me to his 
quarters at a private house in the valley. On entering the draw- 
ing-room I was introduced to the mistress of the house, and 
was received with marked civility. There were present several 
women—chance visitors from neighboring houses—all of whom 
save one were at least civilly polite when the colonel announced 
me as General S——, of the United States Army. But that one 
said, loud enough for me to hear “ That is the way I like to see 
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them come—as prisoners.” It was so rudely spoken that’ I so 
far forgot the proprieties as to say, “ Madam, I am only an 
accidental visitor; but you will probably see more of them soon, 
escorted by their own men.’”’ My friend hurried me to his own 
room; and, as the door closed behind us, said: “I hope, gen-, 
eral, that you will not suffer yourself to be disturbed by such 
rudeness. A /ady could not be guilty of it." He seemed so 
annoyed that the unwilling guest tried to make excuses for the 
rudeness of the lady (?). 

But for the very unpleasant occasion of this journey through 
the mountain passes of West Virginia, I could have better ap- 
preciated their wild and romantic beauty. I have made many 
excursions among the mountains of New Mexico—the Rockies 
—whose great elevations are supposed to give grandeur of 
scenic effect. But those mountains are seen from the prairies, 
whose level is higher above the sea than the mountain-tops of 
Virginia. Thus the aerial perspective, which gives all shades of 
color between the dark browns and vivid greens of a foreground 
and the faint blue of the distant mountain—the ethereal beauty 
of the mountain scenery of Virginia—is almost wholly wanting 
in the rarefied atmosphere of Arizona and New Mexico. 

But recollections revived by correspondence about land-titles 
in West Virginia were not confined to its coal-fields, its sea of 
mountains, its wild glens and romantic valleys; nor to my own 
experiences 


“Of moving accidents by flood and field.” 


There were incidents of service that merit more than a mere 
mention in the annals of our Civil War, for they exhibit the 
quick perception and heroic action that sometimes avert a 
threatened disaster when circumstances would seem to compel 
submission or defeat. 

It is told of Field-Marshal the Count de Saxe—perhaps the 
most brilliant soldier of the eighteenth century in Europe—who, 
unhappily, exemplified his own favorite maxim, “ // faut faire la 
guerre gaiment,” that he was incautiously—perhaps accidentally— 
some miles in advance of the vanguard’of his army, with only a 
small escort of dragoons, when a large body of the enemy inter- 
posed between the general and his troops. His case seemed hope- 
less. But a stone building—a mill whose lower story was used as 
a stable—was near at hand, and suggested a possibility which he 
was quick to apprehend. Having taken refuge in the mill,'a 
few minutes sufficed to remove its roof, and from its timbers, 
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and bricks from the chimney, to form a rude projecting gallery 
over the only entrance, and provide it with heavy stones taken 
from the walls, to be dropped on the heads of the assailants. 
This was an improvised machicouli gallery; and it proved an 
efficient means of defence. The assailants had no artillery at 
hand, and were kept at bay by falling missiles and the fire of 
the little garrison until the advance of his army relieved the in-: 
cautious commander from peril. 

An incident of the Civil War in West Virginia, not unlike. 
that recorded in the history of the great soldier of Europe in 
the eighteenth century, has seemed to me equally worthy of 
note. It is true that the one is of a great commander where 
hostile armies were witnesses of his prowess; the other of a 
young lieutenant of the Twenty-third Ohio Volunteers, with only 
a regiment within hearing of his rifles; but too distant to give 
assistance or to insure the certainty of ultimate relief. 

In the absence of the captain and one of the lieutenants of 
Company C, Twenty-third Ohio Volunteers, Lieutenant James L. 
Botsford was the only commissioned officer with the company 
when, serving as pioneers, or the advanced guard of the regi- 
ment, it was ordered to march. It was supposed that the main 
body of the regiment would follow when the advanced guard 
had attained the proper distance in front of the column. But 
the winding road through the mountain passes made it impos- 
sible to see whether the regiment had moved or not. Botsford 
was miles in advance when, coming upon a camp of guerrillas, 
he attacked and dispersed them. He was, in fact, some twenty 
miles in advance of his regiment, and turned back to rejoin the 
column. 

But the regiment had halted on the summit of the Great 
Flat Top Mountain; and when Botsford reached the foot of its 
southern slope, the approach of night and the wearied condi- 
tion of his men made it necessary to bivouac, though yet five 
miles in advance of his regiment. He therefore encamped at a 
place called “Clark’s Hollow,” or “Clark’s Gap,’”’ and intended 
to resume the return march at two o'clock the next morning. 
But wearied by their long march in routing the guerrilla camp, 
it was daylight when the command was aroused to find itself— 
about seventy wearied men—surrounded by a Confederate force 
of three hundred and fifty soldiers and some fifty guerrillas, 
sent out from Princeton during the night. A demand for his 
surrender was promptly refused by Lieutenant Botsford, who 
followed his refusal by firing upon the enemy. The fire was 
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promptly returned, by which one man was killed and perhaps a 
dozen wounded. Finding himself exposed on all sides to the 
enemy’s fire, Botsford took possession of a “double pen” log 
dwelling near the roadside. The inmates were in bed, for it 
was yet early morning. 

They were told to get under the beds, and the beds and 
bedding were hastily thrust into the door-ways and windows. 
Loop-holes were made through the “chinking” of the walls, 
and in a very few minutes the log-cabin became a fort. Re- 
peated attempts to assault the fort were made and repelled. 
The commander and the men of heroic Company C were cool 
and determined, and the walls of ¢he fort were nearly musket- 
proof. The contest was continued, with short intervals, for /wo 
hours, when the approach of the regiment, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hayes—the late ex-President—rescued the garrison from 
further peril. Company C had one man killed and twenty-two 
wounded. Six of the wounded died within a few days after the 
combat. Its loss may be fairly stated as seven killed and sixteen 
wounded. The loss of the enemy was reported to be /orty-five. 
Just how many were killed or died of their wounds was not 
known—or not reported. 

The Twenty-third Regiment of Ohio Volunteers was the first 
of the three years’ regiments from Ohio, and second to none in the 
annals of our Civil War. There is no implied reflection upon any 
of the noble regiments from Ohio, or other States, in saying 
that it was distinguished for gallantry in the field. Ard the re- 
cord of the fragment of its one thousand and eight, left at the 
close of the war, is worthy of note. 

It has given a President of the United States; a justice of 
the Supreme Court; two governors and two lieutenant-governors 
of Ohio; a foreign minister and consul; and five or six mem- 
bers of the national Congress. 


GENERAL E. PARKER-SCAMMON. 
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KNOW-NOTHINGISM IN KENTUCKY, AND ITS 
DESTROYER. 


«N view of the attempted revival of the Know-noth- 
ing propaganda, whose vile spirit was thought to 
be dead these forty years, a sketch of the brave 
layman who dared to oppose and succeeded in van- 
quishing its abettors, may be thought opportune. 

The author of the famous Letters of a Kentucky Catholic, 
though retired these eight or nine years to the privacy of his 
Portland home in Louisville, Kentucky, must not pass away 
from the busy stage he has so long honored without a last 
recognition of his services to the body politic and religious. 

It was the sterling editor, Manly Tello, who remarked at the 
time of the publication of Honorable Ben. J. Webb’s Centenary 
of Catholicity in Kentucky, that “the author had unconsciously 
written his own biography, interspersed in the six hundred 
pages of this interesting chronicle.’ Come the next February, 
Benedict Joseph Webb—named after the sainted first Bishop of 
Bardstown—will have completed his eightieth year, having been 
born in 1814 in the mansion now occupied by the Bethlehem School 
for Negro Children, in the seat of the first Western bishopric. 
This house had been purchased by the Sisters of Nazareth from 
his father, Nehemiah Webb. His mother was Clotilda, or Cloe 
Edelin, a convert of German origin. The father was of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch ancestry, a Quaker by persuasion, but in his youth 
so fervent a convert to the faith that he walked eighteen miles 
to be confirmed by the venerable Bishop Neumann. Speaking 
of the girlhood of Miss Edelin, Father Badin afterwards said to 
her son: “Yes, Cloe was a good girl, but in those days she 
gave me a world of trouble.” When asked why, “Yes,” he 
answered, “she troubled my confessional every time I went to 
Pottinger’s Creek!” 





HIS EARLY LIFE. 


Benedict’s first teachers were one Thomas Rapier and the 
Rev. John Hutchins—“a man,” Mr. Webb used to say, “who 
filled for me the measure of my fancy.” “I could read well,” 
he also confessed to the writer, “at eight years old; and be- 
tween that and my tenth year I had read Don Quixote and the 
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Scottish Chiefs—the only books on the household shelf besides 
the prayer and meditation manuals, from which my father used 
to read a chapter every night after prayers.” The Webb man- 
sion was the temporary church from 1815 to 1819, when the 
cathedral of Bardstown was consecrated. ‘Though I had not 
reached my sixth year,” continues the biography, “when these. 





Hon. BEN. J. WEBB. 


services came to an end, . . . their recurrence is a defined 
memory with me to the present day; as are also the forms, 
faces, and general appearance of Bishops Flaget, David, and 
Chabrat, and Fathers Badin and Nerinckx’—who celebrated 
Mass in his father’s parlor. “At fourteen or fifteen, before I 
left home, I acquired a facility in understanding Scotch brogue 
from an old Scotsman, by name Conniky; and I would often 
call at his room, where we read together Burns’s ‘“ Tam O'Shanter” 
—he interpreting, and I delightedly learning the rich dialect. 
Then I took lessons again from my old foreman, Granger, in the 
printer’s office in Louisville where I learnt my trade.” 

The boy's education was prosecuted at St. Joseph’s College, 
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Bardstown, where he was instructed and admitted to First Com- 
munion by Dr. Francis Patrick Kenrick. It was the future 
great archbishop and theologian who was pastor of the cathe- 
dral when Nehemiah Webb died, and who consoled the bereaved 
family. “I can never forget,’ says Mr. Webb, “the kindness of 
his manner, nor the sympathetic tones of his voice.” The youth 
of seventeen, as intimated, chose printing as a trade and was fore- 
man in the Louisville Journal office. When in his twenty-second 
year, so well was he equipped for life-work, that he was com- 
missioned, in 1836, to publish the first Catholic paper of the 
West, the Catholic Advocate, in conjunction with Dr. M. J. 
Spalding; Rev. George Elder, founder of St. Joseph’s College; 
Dr. Reynolds, first Bishop of Charleston, and the Jesuit, Father De 
Luynes. From that early date till 1876, a period of forty years, 
Mr. Webb’s connection with newspapers published in the diocese 
was never entirely severed. And though a scholar of the type 
of Judge Hardin and the later Zach. Montgomery, whose technical 
education was not so perfect as to have mastered the orthog- 
raphy of pesky English, no reader of his editorials, letters, biog- 
raphies of Kentucky governors, and his history, need be told 
he wielded a trenchant pen and was master of a correct and 
classic style. 


THE BIRTH OF KNOW-NOTHINGISM. 


But troublous times were to succeed the calm and fair devel- 
opment of the faith nurtured in the sunshiny days of the Catholic 
“second spring,” and fostered by the promising religious leaders 
who now took up the apostolic burden falling from the shoulders 
of Bishop Flaget. The old Know-nothingism was, like the new, 
conceived in the jealousy of the church’s progress. Its real birth 
may be traced to the Louisville Protestant League, on the west of 
the Alleghanies. Irritated by the evident forward swing of “ Po- 
pery,” championed by Drs. Spalding, Reynolds, McGill, and the 
Jesuit, Father Larkin, in the pulpit, and in the press by the 
editors of the Advocate, seconded by Mr. Webb, the Protestant 
ministers, whose names are yet recorded, banded themselves to- 
gether to expose the “ abominations of papacy.” As usual, oppo- 
sition only whetted the curiosity of the non-Catholic public to 
hear what the abused church had to say in its own defence, and 
impelled hundreds, in 1846 and 1847, to crowd the audiences in 
the cathedral, correspondingly diminishing the knots of listeners 
to the politico-religious harangues of the ministers. A year 
later, the hounding of the papal nuncio, Archbishop Bedini, was 
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but another step forward in the march of persecution proceed- 
ing from words of despite to deeds of shameful violence. 

According as the arena of combat was shifted, by the old- 

line Democrats allied with the Native-American party, from the 

religious rostrum to the field of politics, the bishops and Catholic 

clergy, prudently retreating from the unbecoming contest, left 

the brunt of the battle to be borne by enlightened laymen, and 

they, in Kentucky, hesitated not a moment in recognizing Ben. 

J. Webb as their leader. His greatness was thrust upon him, and 

with that modest but manly 

valor which characterized him he 

charged, single-handed, the ser- 

ried column of Native Partisans. 

“Their idea,” he wrote cool- 

ly in his history a generation 

later, “‘ was to work in the dark 

through the institution of a se- 

cret order, whose leading princi- 

ple should be opposition to Catho- 

lics as such. The Know-nothing 

leaders did not themselves know 

the extent and strength of the 

storm of public fury they had 

raised. They winked at the 

threat of violence at the polls 

should a Catholic or foreign- 

born citizen attempt to vote, but 

they were not prepared for 

the wholesale slaughter that fol- 

lowed.” On “ Bloody Monday,” 

on the testimony of Bishop 

FaTHER Lark, S.J. Spalding, “nearly a hundred poor 

Irish and Germans were butch- 

ered or burnt, and some twenty houses burnt to the ground— 

the city authorities, all Know-nothings, looking calmly on and 

now endeavoring to lay the blame on the Catholics.” 


ITS DEEDS OF VIOLENCE. 


The mob marched on the churches and were about to set 
them afire, when the bishop called on the mayor, and, present- 
ing him the keys of the cathedral, demanded protection for the 
property. Curious to relate, the same insane idea that our 
churches are arsenals, which the younger Bishop Spalding had 
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to answer two months ago at Peoria, was precisely the reason 
given in 1855 for the attempt at arson of our church property. 
It is a tradition in the German portion of Louisville that the 
sturdy Teutons on the evening of the bloody day armed them- 
selves, and, forming in a solid phalanx, dared the cowardly as- 
sassins to attack them in their strongholds. Though they were 
no further personally molested, the next morning more than a 
hundred German families fled for their lives, and others were 
preparing to follow them out of the doomed city. 

On the same morning, August 6, 1855, an editorial appeared 
in the organ of the sect, the Louisville Journal, “charging that 
the killing, maiming, and burning of the day before had been 
the direct result of the assaults made upon peaceable citizens 
by the foreign-born population; and intimating, too, that these 
assaults were instigated by the Catholic clergy of the city.” The 
truth was that for days together, before and after the Monday 
of slaughter and arson, one might walk the streets without meet- 
ing a single Irish or German citizen. 

“The one most responsible for the outbreak in Louisville,” 
continues Mr. Webb, “was the late George D. Prentice, editor 
of the Louisville Journal.” And yet personally, Mr. Webb avows, 
“there never was a non-Catholic who had less of anti-Catholic 
bigotry.” It was all a matter of policy, not of conviction, still 
less of principle. And to clinch the proof of it four of the 
leaders, George D, Prentice, Mayor Barbee, Gen. Hum. Marshall, 
and Judge Caleb Logan, afterwards expressed, in Mr. Webb's 
presence, “their sincere regret that they had ever had any con- 
nection with the movement”. (Life of Archbishop Spalding, p. 
186). 

Mr. Webb told the writer the very words in which Caleb 
Logan, the real author of the inflammatory articles fathered by 
Prentice, expressed his after convictions: ‘Mr. Webb, I see now 
it was all wrong; but I didn’t know it then.” 


THE CONTEST IN THE NEWSPAPERS. 


In a general view it might be explained that, outside of ca- 
sual letters and light passages of arms, the controversy was car- 
ried on in twelve letters by Mr. Webb, to which the /ournal 
answered in Replies to the number of eight. The latter are re- 
plete with wholesale assertions, calumnious generalizations, and 
that cunning mélange of lies tinctured with truth which form the 
stock in trade of bigoted libellers who dare not descend to par- 
ticulars of persons or proofs. Mr. Webb’s articles, while strong 
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and uncompromising in their bravery and Anglo-Saxon aptness 
and bluntness, observe a congruity and a flow of diction which 
is beautiful in itself, moderate and modest without being cring- 
ing, and flatten out the heavy assertions of his adversary to thin 
tin-foil. Mr. Webb’s first writings, collected in pamphlet form, 
are popularly known as Letters of a Kentucky Catholic. A copy 


BisHOP KEYNOLDS. 


of the pamphlet, which is entitled The Catholic Question in Polt- 
tics, lies before me. It was first published in Louisville, Ky., in 
1856. It is introduced by a preface of thirty pages. 

“For the first time,” it sets out, “since the formation of our 
government, a party has appeared in the land which adopts 
openly and deliberately the policy of proscription on account of 
religious faith. Proscription, in any sense, has no affinity with 
republicanism. From its very nature it seeks the advancement 
of one portion of the people through the degradation of an- 
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other. But when proscription is based on the idea that the 
religious convictions of men are just cause for its exercise against 
them, those who adopt the principle are guilty, not only of 
warring against the very genius of republicanism, but also of 
usurping the prerogative of the Deity. vs 

Speaking of George D. Prentice, who was favorably known 
as a poet as well as an editor and politician, the author pur- 
sues : 

“Formerly a votary of the gentlest of the muses, he has 
tuned his pipe to another lay: Arma virumque cano—war is 
now his theme; and the object of his highest ambition is to 
break a lance with the ‘Papal Dragon.’” 

Instead, however, of choosing St. George of Merry England 
as his patron, he was more probably inspired by ‘“ Saint Lord 
George Gordon,” of Catholic Riot fame. Of course all the “ pa- 
triotic’’ hue and cry against Catholics was based on not an iota 
of testimony going to fix the charge on a single bishop, priest, 
or layman, that he was “justly accusable of being untrue to his 
country.” They, therefore, simply revamped the stale and odor- 
ous slanders, extinguished more by the perfume of Catholic civic 
virtues, nearly four centuries ago, than by a tilt at arms either 
literally or metaphorically. 

Mr. Gladstone, in the happily past days. of his frenzy, must 
have borrowed from the same source the identical charge, that 
temporal loyalty to the state was incompatible with spiritual obe- 
dience to the head of the church. 


THE WEAPONS OF THE CONFLICT. 


When, now, the fanatics narrow their proscription to at- 
tempting to deprive Roman Catholics of the right of holding 
office under the Republic, Mr. Webb corners them thus: “ Cath- 
olics are not all fools; and if they find themselves living in 
communities where they are looked upon by the mass of 
their fellow-citizens as either open or covert enemies, they will 
be compelled, for the sake of peace, to form communities of 
their own in different parts of the country, where, having popu- 
lar majorities, they will be forced into the offices within the 
gift of such communities. Thus will be brought about the very 
state of things which the members of the new organization af- 
fect so much to deprecate.” 

And to show conclusively that the pretended principles and 
really revolutionary aims and deeds of baffled political trick- 
sters is ever and always the self-same: “. . . The outcry 
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raised by these men against the Roman Catholics of the United 
States is nothing but a sham, gotten up for the promotion of 
the political aspirations of a few unscrupulous demagogues and 
party hacks, the sum-total of whose interest in the institution 
of Christianity itself may be 
measured by the phrase, ‘the 
loaves and fishes.’”’ 
Then, if Catholics are unfit 
for office on account of their 
faith, “they are unfit to file a 
bill as lawyers, or bandage a 
broken limb as surgeons.” 
Turning to the other religious 
denominations, he reasons that 
if this kind of logic and the prac- 
tical, dloody conclusions conse- 
quent upon it, are to be follow- 
ed out, “ Who may be the next 
to feel this rod of proscrip- 
tion? . . . Consider the evils 
Mes 5 of a war of creeds. Not the 
Nese arc osc are “|! least will be the indoctrination of 
BisHop McGILL. a large portion of our popula- 
tion, and particularly the young, 
with an insane hatred of their fellow-men. Very many of those 
who have been so influenced are not professors of religion; 
fewer still have a correct understanding of the eternal law of 
love, and most of these are practically unable to discern the 
distinction between a certain faith and the worshippers at- 
tached to it.” 5 

Here is an outline sketch of an old-fashioned Know-nothing : 
“Ignorant men, reared in the bush, and small-fry village poli- 
ticians, at the cry of ‘THE POPE! THE POPE!’ have suddenly 
started forth, armed cap-d-pie with historical and theological 
weapons, and with every hair on their empty heads erect with 
inspiration! Some of these men, unused to so great a pressure 
on their limited modicum of brains, are already mad; and an 
indefinite number of them are but few degrees removed from 
the same sad state.” 

Finally, under the different heads: I. Religion; II. Civiliza- 
tion; III. Literature and Arts; IV. Political Institutions, a ré 
sumé is set forth of the benefits the church and her children have 
conferred on society and on this American Republic. 
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It will be acknowledged a bootless task now to follow up 
the mazes of this long-drawn and sharp controversy, ever and 
anon repeated in the self-same words from the time of the 
apologists of the Roman Empire, down through the politico- 
religious revolutions of the close of the middle ages, to the 
more blessed times of the new and saner democracy, when the 
church, freeing the nations she had nursed at her bosom, blesses 
the aspirations of the peoples. 

As usual, however, the opposition were always jumping the 
track and launching off into side-issues. No folitical aggression, 
as was charged, could be proved against individual Catholics, 
much less against the simple-minded bishops and clergy of the 
East or the West. And no aspersion of the loyal escutcheon of 
Catholics, in any accepted sense, could stand before the elo- 
quence and martial skill of this provoked champion of liberty 
of conscience in a free land. 


THE OUTCOME. 


That the Journal lost subscribers by its advocacy of the per- 
secuting and libeling sect, it- 
self acknowledged. The loss 
was not restricted to Catholics, 
nor was it confined to large- 
souled laymen. “All honor!” 
exclaimed Mr. Webb, in notic- 
ing the defection of non-Catho- 
lic ministers—‘“all honor to 
these conscientious preachers 
and true Americans! They 
have read aright the page on 
which is inscribed the charter 
of our constitutional liberties. 
Not only this, but they have 
read aright that higher page 
of God’s law which inculcates 
the duty of charity. And not 
only this, but they have read 
aright that page of the book of 
common sense which teaches, 
as the experience of all times, BisHOP SPALDING, AS BISHOP OF 
that religions, or even precon- era: 
ceived opinions on matters of less importance, can never be 
uprooted from the mind by political disabilities on ‘account of 
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such faith, . . . Many of the preachers have severed 
all connection with the party. Let them do but this, and 
the very name of the political monster whom they served will 
soon become a myth in the land which he had hoped to 
govern, and, in governing, ruin.” And in another passage, 
and in a prophecy which has proved true: “I speak to you 
not as a Catholic, but as an American citizen, when I say 
—and mark my words!—the days of your anti-republican fac- 
tion are numbered. The handwriting is even now upon the 
wall which will consign its pernicious principles to the pit 
whence they had exhaled, as a dark cloud in the moral atmos- 
phere, causing the true lover of his country to tremble for the 
safety of his hopes in the perpetuity of our institutions, and 
gladdening the political freebooter with the prospect of plunder 
in the general devastation which it threatened.” 

Such intrepidity, with truth and justice on its side, can never 
fail to win the ear of America. The real conspirators slunk 
away to their lairs when the men of brains and heart who had 
been betrayed by them into the unholy alliance abandoned the 
cause. So sincere was the pacification between the two princi- 
pals of the warfare that the really magnanimous editor shook 
hands with the slayer of the Know-nothing dragon in the office 
of the Journal, and invited him to join the staff—the Courter 
being twelve years after consolidated with the /ourna/, thus 
founding the well-known Louisville Courier-Journal. Humphrey 
Marshall’s wife and surviving daughters are Catholics. He and 
other participators had become thoroughly ashamed of the part 
they had played when, as the younger Bishop Spalding said 
recently: “In Louisville there was no market for real estate; 
no new enterprises were started; grass grew in the streets and 
hogs sunned themselves in the filth of the gutters; and this 
stagnation did not pass away until the awful storm of civil war 
had passed over it and purified the air.” 

Ben. J. Webb bore his honors meekly, as became the man he is ; 
and he was, in a decade after the publication of his Letters, elected 
senator from the very district where he had upheld the loyalty of 
his fellow-Catholics. His record in the Kentucky senate for eight 
years will bear comparison with that of any of his compeers. It 
was during this period that he was commissioned by the State 
to prepare the famous literary biographies of Governor John L. 
Helm and his successor in office as chief magistrate of his na- 
tive State of Kentucky, Governor Lazarus W. Powell. 

It may be remarked, in this connection, that the senator 
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d was not accustomed to appear in the rostrum without his ad- 
d dress fairly written out, which he then delivered from the manu- 


Hy script. He was a writer rather than a speaker, and this led to 
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his reacceptance of the editorship of the old Catholic Advocate, 
whose standard he sought to bring back to something of its 


ancient renown. 
Senator Webb has been too noble a character to have ulti- 
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mately succeeded in modern politics; and for the simple reason 
that he publicly declared he would use no money in his canvas 
for a position as city clerk in Louisville, about 1873, he was 
relegated to private life. To the glory of Catholicity did it 
please Providence to give him leisure for his monumental work 
on Catholicity in Kentucky. His life was the remote prepara- 
tion for the work, and for twenty years preceding its publica- 
tion, on the centenary of the church in the basin of the Ohio 
River, 1885, he had been writing the biographies to make its 
pages glow with the warmth of life. Friends have recognized 
in its descriptions of heroes and heroines in the pioneer days 
passages not unworthy the pen of a Newman. 

Several Kentucky romances have flowed from his graceful 
and classic pen—one specially written at the suggestion of Hon- 
orable Henry Watterson, our cleverest Southern newspaper edi- 
tor. The venerable and amiable octogenarian has been nothing 
if not literary, all his long and fruitful manhood years. Shak- 
spere is yet his delight and solace. The beauties and sublimi- 
ties of Scripture have claimed and held his adoring admiration, 
and transfused through his pure style that chasteness and piety 
which lift the mere littérateur far beyond the limits of mere hu- 
man fame. John Wilson, the inimitable “ Kit North,” and Char- 
lotte Bronté, Walter Scott, and the historical novelists, rather than 
the fictionists, are his favorites. He still receives his friends, 
smokes ‘his short-stemmed pipe, laughs at a good story and tells 
a better, at his Portland home in Louisville, embowered in trees 
and inhaling the cool breath of the near-flowing Ohio. The old 
rhymes and delightful saws come trippingly from his lips, and 
he does not disdain Bill Nye and Artemus Ward. 


THOMAS J. JENKINS. 
St, Lawrence, Ky. 








THE LAND OF THE SUN. 


THE LAND OF THE SUN. 
AT THE HACIENDA. 


wee F the arrival at the hacienda was like a dream in 

the white moonlight of the night, when the great 

mass of buildings was all made up of silver lights 

and dark shadows, and the lamps gleaming in the 

pillared courts and lofty apartments only served 

to show dimly their vast spaces, it was a very striking reality 

in the brilliant sunshine of the next morning when the members 

of the party, emerging from their various apartments, found 

themselves on a wide arcaded corridor surrounding the four sides 
of a court fit for a baronial castle. 

“Oh, how delightfully medieval!” cried Dorothea, as she 
looked around af the great open paved space where a thousand 
men-at-arms might have manceuvred with ease, at the immense, 
fortress-like walls, at the long vista of corridors shaded by 
orange-trees, and at the belfries of the chapel which rose above 
the roof of the house against a sky of dazzling lapis-lazuli. 

“ Don’t let Don Rafael hear you call his residence medizval,” 
said her brother with a laugh. “ He might not understand that 
you mean to flatter it. There ave Americans who would not 
use the term in a flattering sense—and with these Americans 
Mexicans are more familiar than with those who admire the an- 
tiquity of their dwellings and customs.” 

“If he thinks we are uncultivated modern barbarians, able to 
appreciate nothing but a steam-engine, I hope you will be kind 
enough to undeceive him,” replied Dorothea with dignity, ‘since 
I, for one, cannot possibly restrain my admiration for this splen-° 
did, picturesque place.” 

“ Here he is now,” said Philip, advancing to meet the elder- 
ly gentleman, of aspect as picturesque and dignified as his house, 
who came toward them. A tall, well-knit figure, set off to ad- 
vantage by the costume of the country, a clear-cut, bronze face 
with an eagle eye and partially gray hair, the bearing of an hi- 
dalgo and the manner of a courtier, such was Don Rafael de 
Vargas in his own stately home. In very good English he wel- 
comed the party again, told them that his house was their own, 
and begged to know if they had rested well during the night. 
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Assured on this point, he expressed regret that his wife and 
daughters, who now came up in smiling phalanx, could not 
speak English, but hoped that the American ladies had sufficient 
command of Spanish to communicate with them. 

Philip, for the American ladies, expressed their sincere regret 
that this was not the case—and then for several minutes was 
kept very busy interpreting the hospitable greetings and com- 
pliments of Dofia Herminia and her three daughters. Two of 
these were married—charming young matrons with manners as 
attractive as their faces; but the youngest, Dofia Mercédes, was 
in the first flush of girlhood, and of a very bewitching loveli- 
ness, delicate, high-bred, and piquant. 

“There she is!” said Philip, in a discreet aside to his elder 
sister, when he was at last able to cast his mantle of interpreter 
upon the shoulders of Russell. ‘“Isn’t she a beauty? She beats 
Violet Gresham hollow, as I knew she would!” 

Mrs. Langdon, suppressing a laugh, replied that Dofia Mer- 
cédes was certainly a beauty in the full sense of that much- 
abused term—‘“‘and a perfect picture,” she added, as she stood 
looking at the girl with undisguised admiration. There was in- 
deed a strikingly picturesque quality in her loveliness, the quality 
which makes an artist, on seeing some particular face, long for 
his color-box and brushes, that he might transfer its lines, tints, 
and tones to canvas. Here all the lines, tints, and tones were 
of the most charming description. The soft brunette skin was 
fine and pale as ivory, save where a coral-like color bloomed on 
the rounded cheeks, dark curling hair clustered around a beau- 
tiful forehead, perfect brows lay, straight as a Greek statue’s, 
above the large and brilliant dark eyes with their long, curling 
lashes, the delicate nose expressed refinement with something 
of pride, while the lips, “like a scarlet thread,” parting over 
milk-white teeth, and the shape of the dimpled chin, indicated 
‘that the young lady possessed a very decided will of her own. 
In fact there was something in her whole appearance suggestive 
at once of a spoiled child, and of a saucy, somewhat mutinous, dis- 
position. “And this is the girl we were afraid that Philip would 
marry!” thought Margaret, with a humorous sense of the situa- 
tion. “She looks like a young princess, and I fancy would not 
think of condescending to a poor gringo, a mere civil engineer, 
as Phil no doubt appears to these people.” 

It was certain that, kind as the De Vargas family had been 
to the young engineer, they received a new and much higher 
idea of his social environment from the appearance of his family 
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and friends. The ladies, especially, gauged with fine accuracy 
the position of these very elegant and distinguished-looking 
strangers of their own sex. ‘They are evidently persons of the 
highest consideration in their own country,” Dofia Herminia 
confided aside to her daughters. “I am much pleased to know 
them.” 

And Dofia Mercédes remarked frankly to Philip, who exe- 
cuted a flank movement as soon as possible which placed him 
at her side, “they are charming, your sisters. I cannot tell 
which I admire most. The one in blue is perhaps most beauti- 
ful, but the one in black has most distinction.” 

“The lady in blue is not my sister,” replied Philip. “She 
is a friend only. At home she is considered a great beauty; 
but in Mexico,” pursued this bold and unfaithful young man, 
“she does not seem so beautiful, by comparison with the ladies 
of this country.” 

He was rewarded by the laughing gleam that came into Dofia 
Mercédes’ bright young eyes. ‘Do you find them, then, all so 
beautiful, the ladies of Mexico?” she asked. ‘I am afraid you 
are a great flatterer, sefior. For my part, I think there can be 
few anywhere more beautiful than this friend of yours,” 

“She is a friend of my sisters,” said Philip the mendacious. 

At this moment the party was reinforced by the approach 
of three young men, one of whom proved to be a son-in-law, 
while the gther two were sons of the house—handsome young 
fellows who had received their education in Europe, and one of 
whom was attached to the Mexican legation in Paris. Both 
spoke English, the latter, Don Rodolfo, particularly well, and 
on him Miss Gresham smiled approvingly. It was the last thing 
she had expected, to find so unmistakable a man of the world 
in this Mexican hacienda, which seemed to her imagination as 
remote from the scenes which his appearance and manner sug- 
gested as if it had been located on another planet. So, with 
pleasant surprises on all sides, and a generally agreeable sense of 
good will, the party moved toward the dining-room, where break- 
fast awaited them. 

At the door the members of the family all drew back and 
motioned their guests to precede them into a vast apartment, 
where a table, at which fifty persons might have been seated, 
occupied the centre of the floor. There was little else in the 
room. A tile-paved floor, delicately frescoed walls, two or three 
sideboards of very simple construction, and an army of chairs, 
these things, with the great table, made up the fittings of the 
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apartment. On one side was the square aperture in the wall 
through which, according to Mexican custom, the food is passed 
from the kitchen—which invariably adjoins the dining-room; on 
the other side tall windows opened upon a beautiful garden en- 
closed by a high wall, where flowers were blooming in profusion 
and birds singing in the trees. 

“ How wonderfully feudal it all seems!” Dorothea remarked 
in a low voice to her sister, as they grouped themselves about 
one end of the long table, and coffee and chocolate were served 
by white-clad, crimson-cinctured servants. “I could not have 
imagined anything at the present time so suggestive of the past. 
This table seems made for an unlimited hospitality, and I feel 
as if all the retainers would presently march in and take their 
places below the salt.” 

“We are still very feudal in Mexico, sefiorita,” said a voice 
beside her, and turning she found, somewhat to her confusion, 
that her remark had been overheard by Don Armando, the eld- 
est son of the house. 

“Oh!” she said, bearing in mind Philip’s caution, and blush- 
ing quickly, for this English-speaking sefior was looking at her 
very pleasantly with his bright dark eyes, “I hope you do not 
think that I used the term in any unflattering sense. It seems 
to me delightful to find anything left in the modern world so 
picturesque as this life of yours, so full of the spirit of times 
that seem as far from ws as the middle ages.” 

He smiled, evidently understanding that she spoke with hon- 
est enthusiasm. ‘“ You must talk to my father,” he said. “He 
is a great adherent of our ancient ways. I, too, like them—but 
I recognize that we cannot hope to keep things from changing. 
At present, however, there is still much that is picturesque, and 
feudal in the best sense, in this our Mexican life. I am glad 
that you like it. Many Americans think us—how do you call it? 


—antiquated.” 
“T am not that kind of an American,” said Dorothea with 
great distinctness. ‘“ There are numbers of antiquated things 


that I admire exceedingly, and which I think we have very 
poorly replaced. But as for this life of yours—this distinctively 
Mexican life of the hacienda—it interests me beyond measure, 
and I hope you will not think me very inquisitive and trouble- 
some if I ask many questions about it.” 

“Tt will give me the greatest pleasure to tell you anything, 
everything, that you may wish to know,” said Don Armando 


with the most evident sincerity. 
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“TI perceive one thing very plainly,” said Travers after 
breakfast to Mrs. Langdon, as they all strolled slowly around 
the orange-shaded cerridors of the great quadrangle toward the 
sala, ‘that if you do not take compassion on me, I shall be 
driven to commune with my own thoughts alone. Here is the 
general monopolized by and zealously extracting information 
from Don Rafael, while Russell is engaged in exchanging com- 
pliments with our hostess, Phil has eyes, ears, and tongue only 
for that very pretty girl, and the two young men are evidently 
determined to absorb the attention of our contingent of young 
ladies, so unless you allow me to address a remark now and 
then to you I shall be driven to simply exchange smiles and 
bows with the very affable gentleman’ who is walking on your 
other side, sefior—what is his name?” 

“ Never mind,” said Mrs. Langdon with a smile. “If I 
mentioned it he would know that we were talking of him, and I 
have not Spanish enough to explain why. It is surely a pity 
that the tower of Babel was ever begun! But whenever you 
feel the need of conversation, pray do not hesitate to address 
yourself to me. By present appearances, I am no more likely 
to be monopolized than yourself.” 

In this opinion Mrs. Langdon reckoned without her hostess. 
When they reached the sa/a, an immense apartment, as superb 
in space and proportion as the rest of the house, she was at 
once led to the seat of honor, a sofa at the head of the room, 
where, seated between Dofia Herminia and her eldest daughter, 
she was obliged to employ all the Spanish at her command and 
to engage Russell’s aid as interpreter besides, to maintain a 
conversation with these friendly people. 

Meanwhile, Don Rafael was only too delighted to initiate 
the general into the inner life of the hacienda, its modes of 
working, and all the details of the life of its people, most of 
whom had been on the estate for generations, and would under 
no circumstances think of leaving it. He was taken into the 
great office and store-room in one, where the accounts were 
kept, and where the laborers purchased almost all of their sup- 
plies, furnished them at the lowest profit possible by “el amo” 
—the master. “At the height of the season our rayas [pay- 
rolls] average two thousand dollars a week,” said Don Rafael, 
‘so you see there is need of a book-keeper.” 

“And a bank also, I should think,” said the general. 

He was then taken, into a world outside of, yet closely sur- 
rounding the casa grande—a world of granaries and store- 
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houses, as full to overflowing as the granaries of Egypt in the 
years of fatness; of shops where, with comparatively primitive 
tools, the work of the hacienda was done; black-smithing, car- 
pentering, shoe-making—all the trades were represented, and 
very good was some of the work accomplished, notably some 
carriage-building which, in its results, astonished the general. 
Then there were the schools for both sexes, maintained by the 
proprietor, and filled with dusky boys and girls who were all 
studying aloud in the ancient fashion which, like many other 
ancient fashions, still lingers in Mexico. 

“To-morrow,” said Don Rafael, when the general, a little 
tired, was finally conducted back, across the wide plaza-like 
space around which these buildings were grouped, to the shade 
of the great house, “we will start early—say at five o’clock, so 
as to avoid the heat of the sun—and ride out on the hacienda. 
You will probably be interested to see our modes of agricul- 
ture.” 

“ Nothing could interest me more,” said the general heartily. 

Indeed he told Russell a little later that while the cities 
which they visited had been very brilliant and picturesque, this 
glimpse of the inner life of the country, of the management of 
its great estates, was infinitely more interesting to him. “It is 
like another world,” he said, “totally different in every respect 
from ours. There is something fascinating about its semi-patri- 
archal, semi-feudal character.” 

“ A mixture of the East and the middle ages,” said Russell 
smiling. ‘ You can understand now why there is such an Ara- 
bian Nights flavor about many of the stories which are told of 
these great proprietors. I must get Don Rafael to tell you 
some of them.” 

Meanwhile the younger members of the party had not been 
idle in sight-seeing, although their attention was not directed to 
the inspection of the granaries and shops. Led by one of the 
married sisters and by Dofia Mercédes and ‘Philip, Miss Gresham 
and Dorothea, with Travers and their two young hosts, passed 
through an aftrio enclosed by a balustrade and adorned by a 
fountain, and, mounting a superb flight of steps, they found 
themselves in the long, graceful arcade which extended along 
the entire front of the vast building. Here they paused for a 
time to admire the magnificent view of valley and mountains 
that stretched before them, and were then conducted to the 
chapel, which rose at one end of the house, and was capable 
of containing at least six or seven hundred people. Finely pro- 
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portioned, like all Mexican churches, built of stone throughout, 
with lofty, frescoed ceiling, noble organ, and splendid . churri- 
gueresque altar, it was in all respects a sample of that princely 
generosity which the highest class of Mexicans have for centu- 
ries displayed toward religion, and which the best of them 
practice to-day as much as ever. Simple marble slabs let into 
the pavement told where rested below the dust of those who 
in their earthly day had owned this magnificent heritage, and 
who now slept in the peace of God before the altar where they 
had so often knelt in life. In a dim, spacious sacristy, almost as 
large as the church itself, the sacristan, a brown old man in the 
cleanest of white clothes, showed them sacred vessels and vest- 
ments rich enough for a cathedral. A stair behind the sacristy 
led to the chaplain’s apartments above—two rooms, one a 
chamber, the other a study lined with books—which commanded 
so entrancing a view over the vast stretch of pastoral valley to 
the purple hills beyond, that it was difficult for Dorothea to 
tear herself away from it. 

“It is a home for a poet or a saint, or for one who should 
be both,” she declared as she stood in an open window, glancing 
from the book-cases filled with Latin and Spanish volumes with- 
in to the wide, wonderful, sun-bathed picture without. “A 
cell on a mountain top could not be more secluded. Not a 
sound reaches us from the house so full of life near by. No- 
thing is before one’s eyes but nature and heaven.” 

“TI must beg our good capel/an, when he returns from the 
sick-call which has taken him out on the hacienda, to resign 
his quarters for a time to the sefiorita,” said Don Armando, 
smiling. He found the enthusiastic admiration of this pretty 
American very attractive. “I am sure he will be delighted to 
do so.” 

‘Ah, but I am neither a poet nor a saint,” said Dorothea, 
“so what should I do here? No, sefior, I think we will not 
disturb the good capellan, but whenever I dream of the most 
attractive place I have ever seen it will be this. Now shall we 
follow the others? Your sister said something of the garden.” 

Into a garden that might have been that of Armida they 
followed the advance guard that preceded them across the wide 
paved atrio and down a long flight of steps. At the foot of 
this natural terrace, which was enclosed by a stone wall with an 
iron gate, was a beautiful and extensive Auerta. Broad alleys 
lined with orange-trees led in every direction through a wilder- 
ness of tropical foliage—for in this vast pleasance was every 
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variety of fruit-tree known to the country, every product, it ap- 
peared, both of the temperate and tropical zones. Streams of 
water affording the necessary irrigation ran through enchanting 
bits of landscape, where great clumps of bananas unfurled their 
broad, green satin leaves to the sunshine, tall mango-trees, 
guavas, palms, and a multitude of others of which the strangers 
knew not the names, formed masses of luxuriant green varied 
here and there bythe golden or purple flowers of some climbing 
vine. In this paradise of verdure birds were singing on every 
side, forming a chorus of happy praise, the air was filled with 
fresh fragrance, in the long green alleys there was no heat, and 
presently, when they reached an open space around a fountain, 
where near the brimming basin stone seats, that had taken the 
soft tint of age, were placed under trellised grape-vines, Doro- 
thea was not the only person who uttered an exclamation of 
delight. ‘One might fancy one’s self in Italy,” she said. “It is 
like a Roman garden.” 

“There is something classic in the suggestion of the fountain 
and these stone benches,” said Travers; “but all this tropical 
foliage is unlike Italy, and one cannot fancy a Roman garden 
without the ilex and the box.” 

“People without imagination cannot fancy anything,” said 
Dorothea, who felt herself and her enthusiasm as usual slightly 
snubbed by Mr. Travers. 

“TI don’t see the least need for imagining anything better 
than the reality,” observed Miss Gresham with the common 
sense which distinguished her. “It seems to me a perfect para- 
dise—quite the prettiest place we have seen.” 

“T am delighted that you find it so,” said Don Rodolfo, 
who was carrying her parasol and generally devoting himself to 
this beautiful stranger; “but when you go to Mexico you will 
find Auertas much more beautiful than this~for we do not keep 
it so much for a pleasure-ground as for the fruits which it 
yields. In summer every imaginable variety can be gathered 
here.” 

“There seems to be a great deal to be gathered at present,” 
said the young lady, seating herself on one of the classic-look- 
ing benches. “If some one would kindly bring me an orange— 
and perhaps a banara or two—I think I could enjoy it.” 

Don Rodolfo clapped his hands, and as if by magic there 
appeared in one of the green vistas radiating from this central 
spot the ubiquitous white-clad, sandalled figure with which they 
were by this time familiar. 
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“There are always two or three men at work in here some- 
where,” he said smiling, in answer to Dorothea’s look of surprise. 
And addressing the man who approached, he directed him to 
bring some of the best varieties of oranges and bananas. 

“Si, sefior,” was the response, and the speaker disappeared 
—but returned quickly, bearing a basket filled with the beauti- 
ful fruit; and in this charming spot, with stray sunbeams filter- 
ing down through a canopy of green vine-leaves, beside the 
gray old stone basin filled with sparkling water, and lovely 
depths of foliage wherever the eye rested, they all enjoyed their 
fragrant a/ fresco lunch. 

“JT feel as if I had dreamed myself into a ‘Paul and Vir- 
ginia’ pastoral,” said Dorothea presently. ‘ Our surroundings 
are so idyllic that we ought to be somewhat romantic ourselves 
and not indulge in such very tame and prosaic conversation.” 
(They had been discussing the facilities for marketing the orange 
crop of the country.) 

“TI am sure I am ready to be romantic at the least encour- 
agement,” said Philip, ‘‘ But nobody encourages me.” 

“Tt is rather difficult to be romantic in public,” said Trav- 
ers. ‘Solitude, or solitude @ deux, is absolutely necessary for 
anything of that kind. But our surroundings suggest to me 
Boccaccio’s story-tellers in their Florentine villa. Let us have 
some stories with a flavor of the romanticism of this wonder- 
ful country.” 

“But who shall be the story-teller?” asked Dorothea. ‘“ Don 
Rodolfo ?—Don Armando ?—which ?” 

The two young men looked at each other, laughing and 
shrugging their shoulders. Each protested that ability for story- 
telling he had none. “But here comes some one who can oblige 
you,” said Don Armando, glancing down the broad avenue lead- 
ing to the gate, along which two figures were advancing. They 
were General Meynell and Don Rafael. ‘My father can tell, 
and will enjoy telling, you stories by the hour. He has lived 
through the old and the new times of Mexico, and his memory 
is stored with what you would call very romantic episodes. 
Three times during the revolutions he was taken out to be 
shot.” 

“T should call that more exciting than romantic,’ 
Dorothea. ‘And how did he escape?” 

“Oh,” replied the son, shrugging his shoulders again, “ it was 
only a question of money. They wanted to extort more than 
he was willing to pay. It was necessary to pay all the time in 
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those days. There was no such thing as peace, especially for a 
rich man. First one armed band and then another would ride 
up to his door and, at the point of the pistol, demand money, 
horses, mules, provisions—and whatever their requirements, it 
was necessary to satisfy them, to some extent at least.” 

“It is very astonishing,” said Travers, “that there remained 
any rich men after a certain number of these visitations.” 

“ There did not remain a great many,” said the other. “The 
rule in this country is that those who were rich before the re- 
volutions are poor now, and that many rich and influential men, 
especially those belonging to the dominant party, have fortunes 
founded on open robbery. Only some of the great proprietors, 
like my father, whose landed estates were vast, unless they hap- 
pened to have those estates confiscated, came out of that period 
without being reduced to poverty.” 

‘“‘Were there many cases of confiscated estates?” Travers 
asked. 

“Very many. Here is my father. Ask him to tell you the 
story of the Burro de Oro.” 

‘The Golden Donkey,” said Dorothea. ‘“ What a singular 
name! Was it applied to a man?” 

“Yes, to a man, one of the richest in all this part of the 
country. Will you tell them the story of the Burro de Oro?” 
he asked, turning to his father, who at this moment entered the 
circle. 

Don Rafael looked around with a smile as he sat down. 
His bold, clear-cut face, with the dark, eagle eyes—one could 
fancy how unflinchingly they had faced the muskets levelled to 
shoot him those three several times !—came out with fine effect 
against the deep green background rising above the soft gray 
stone of the bench on which he sat. ‘“ What a fine, powerful 
head!” whispered Dorothea to Travers. ‘ How I should like 
to have an oil-sketch of it!” 

“J have told you all along that the absence of an artist was 
a great mistake in the composition of our party,” he replied in 
the same tone. “What a scene for a picture this is alto- 
gether!” 

“And so my son has been telling you something of the 
Burro de Oro,” said Don Rafael, regarding the strangers with 
his bright, steady glance. “It is a sad story to one who knew 
the man as I did. How came he to bear such a name? Well, 
you must know that our people are almost as much addicted to 
the use of nicknames, characterizing the individual, as the Ital- 
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ians; and this name was given to one whose immense wealth 
and childish love of display, together with the fact that he was 
considered to be mentally deficient, made him a famous char- 
acter in his day. Innumerable stories were told, and are still 
preserved in popular tradition, of his caprices and extravagances. 
Many of them were true, and in this respect he was not an 
isolated example. One must go to the Oriental countries to 
find anything analogous to the boundless wealth, and profuse, 
picturesque, almost barbarous expenditure of many of our great 
proprietors of a generation or two ago. And of this class Burro 
de Oro was the supreme type. Fortune absolutely showered 
favors on him. By direct and indirect inheritance he was pos- 
sessed of almost fabulous wealth, and the love of display domi- 
nated his life. Not far from here there is a hacienda—one of 
the largest and richest in the State of Jalisco—which he owned, 
and where he erected a palace the splendor and luxury of which 
still bear testimony to his mode of life. Built in the most 
costly manner, everything about this house was of the most ex- 
pensive description, and the number of his retainers was re- 
markable even in Mexico, where the house of every rich man 
is filled with servants. The attire of these servants was of a 
splendor to correspond with that of their master. The saddles 
of his mozos had trappings of silk and velvet, while his own 
saddle was of silver and gold. To the magnificence of his per- 
sonal attire there were no bounds. He had hundreds of cos- 
tumes loaded with the richest adornments, and the heels of his 
boots were made of gold.” 

“There is a truly Oriental touch for you,” said Travers, with 
a smile, to Dorothea. 

“T don’t wonder,” said the general, “that his popular name 
was the Golden Donkey. The man must have been an absolute 
fool.” 

“In his childish love of display, yes,” said Don Rafael. “It 
was his great weakness. But there was nothing bad about him. 
On the contrary the stories of his generosity are as many as 
the stories of his extravagance. He was very kind to his de- 
pendents and exceedingly charitable to the poor. Once, in a 
time of great suffering from the failure of crops, he opened his 
granaries and bade all who would come and find food and 
work,” 

“ Ah,” said Dorothea, “one can forgive much folly in a man 
capable of such an act as that.” 

“It was but one act of many like it, and that is why the 
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people still speak of Burro de Oro in a very tender fashion, 
laughing at his absurdities but never forgetting his countless 
deeds of charity. His end, however, was very sad, and it may 
be said that his vanity brought about the tragedy which closed 
his life. He was an adherent of the Emperor Maximilian, and 
purchased from the imperial party the title of general, just as 
he purchased the highly decorated uniform which it gave him 
the right to wear. It was well known that he had never com- 
manded troops—never, in fact, borne arms or had any military 
responsibility whatever; yet the Liberals, when their triumph 
was assured, arrested him, seized his great wealth, and ordered 
his execution. There was not a shadow of pretext for such an 
act—but pretexts for executions were not necessary in those 
days.” Don Rafael paused for a moment, and a shade fell over 
his face as if cast by the memory of the evil times of which he 
spoke. He turned his eyes away from the countenances regard- 
ing him with such keen interest, and gazed down one of the 
verdure-framed vistas as if it were that vista of the past where 
he saw enacted the tragedy of which he was about to speak. 

“It gave,” he said, “a noble and pathetic touch to the end 
of this poor man that he died with great dignity and courage. 
Yet even in his death the ruling passion of his life showed it- 
self. He ordered that a fine piece of tapestry should be spread 
on the spot where he was to kneel to be shot, and then, dressed 
in his richest apparel, he went forth to meet the soldier’s death 
of which he proved himself not unworthy.” 

There was a moment’s silence as the speaker’s voice fell. 
Pathetic indeed was the picture which his words painted for all 
who possessed imagination enough to see, like himself, the gen- 
erous, childish soul kneel down in his brave attire, to die with 
the courage of a gentleman and a soldier because his enemies 
coveted his great possessions. 

“What a story!” said Dorothea at length softly, drawing a 
deep breath. “Its romance and its tragedy would not be pos- 
sible in any other country, unless, as you have said, sefior, it 
were an Oriental one.” 

“Mexico abounds in such stories,” said Don Rafael, regard- 
ing her bright and interested face with a smile. ‘One of the 
grandees of the past, who is the hero of many popular traditions, 
was the Count del Jaral, from whom are descended some of the 
greatest and richest families now existing in Mexico. He pos- 
sessed no less than ninety great haciendas, and ‘cattle upon a 
thousand hills’ was no figure of speech in his case, but less 
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than a statement of the literal fact. It is related of him that 
being once solicited by a poor student for aid to complete his 
education, he gave him (it was at the time of sheep-shearing) 
the wool from the tails of his sheep, and it constituted a for- 
tune.” 

“The wool from the tails of his sheep!” repeated Dorothea. 
“ How patriarchal and Oriental it sounds! How different from 
giving him a check upon his bank.” 

“Tt opens a very interesting field for speculation,” said Tra- 
vers. “If the wool from the tails of his sheep constituted a 
fortune, what did the entire wool of the sheep constitute? And 
there are the cattle upon a thousand hills to be considered, and 
the products of ninety great haciendas—I doubt if the Count 
del Jaral was able to tell the sum total of his own income.” 

“Tt is doubtful,” said Don Rafael. “At least a hundred de- 
tails must necessarily escape the attention of a man of such vast 
wealth—and wealth which, from its character, was almost incal- 
culable. Another story told of him, with a very Oriental touch 
about it, is this: Meeting one day a large drove of very fine 
mules, he asked the man in charge of them what was their price. 
‘ They are not for sale,’ replied the man proudly, ‘for my mas- 
ter has no need to dispose of his property.’ ‘And who is your 
master?’ asked the count. ‘El Conde del Jaral,’ answered the 
man. Then said the count, ‘I am the Conde del Jaral, and 
these mules are yours, because you know how to speak of your 
master in a becoming manner.” 

“A very magnificent personage!” said the general. ‘And, 
I presume, at that time only one of many such striking figures.” 

“The most striking of all in his day,” replied Don Rafael. 
“But certainly in the history of the country only one of many. 
There is a point which seems to me very noticeable in all the 
popular stories told of these great proprietors,” the speaker ad- 
ded after a moment’s pause. “Rarely, if ever, are they accused 
of cruelty or oppression. On the contrary, the tales of their 
princely generosity and charity are countless; and it was chiefly 
from them that the church obtained the property which it held 
for a hundred useful purposes, and of which it was robbed by 
the leaders of the revolution—men in every instance risen from 
poverty and obscurity—the descendants of those whom the 
church alone had saved from slavery and extinction.” 

“And who at the first opportunity repaid the debt by spolia- 
tion!” said the general. ‘That is an old story in the history 
of the world.” 
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“Yes, ingratitude is an old story,” said Don Rafael; “but I 
think it has seldom been more conspicuously displayed than 
here in Mexico. On every page of the early history of the 
country is written the vast debt which the native races owe to 
the church that preserved, taught, Christianized, and civilized 
them. More than this, the individuals foremost in the crusade 
of robbery—for example, Benito Juarez—owed their own per- 
sonal education, and consequent power, to the charity of the re- 
ligion they persecuted.” 

“Put a beggar on horseback,” said Travers in his quiet 
voice, ‘and we know, generally speaking, where he will ride. 
But the beggars who have ridden roughshod over Mexico 
are not half so interesting as the picturesque figures of the 
past, before Progress and Reform became watchwords for 
tyranny.” 

“Not half,” said Dorothea. “So pray, sefior, tell us some 
more about those figures.” 

It was not very often that Don Rafael found listeners so 
sympathetic and interested, and he was quite willing to gratify 
them by relating other stories steeped in all the romance of his 
wonderful land. The modern world seemed far away as they 
listened, in the green heart of this enchanted garden, conscious 
that around them spread the vast sunlit plains and shining hills 
which had been the theatre and setting for all these vivid, pic- 
turesque, dramatic events, for conditions of life which were like 
a mingling of the pastoral and the feudal of past ages, for tales 
in which the most primitive forces of human passion displayed 
themselves together with stirring heights of heroism and ex- 
tremes of noble generosity, and with now and again a touch of 
spiritual sweetness and simplicity that seemed drawn from the 
tender Franciscan spirit which first taught and still dominates 
the religious feeling of this deeply religious country. 

“What a field for the story-teller—the genuine story-teller, 
not the jin de sitcle realist—is here!” said Dorothea, when at 
last Don Rafael smilingly said that he must not tire them, and 
that they would now adjourn to the house. “It is one of the 
few fresh and untrodden fields for literature yet left in the 
world.” 

“Not altogether untrodden, if my memory serves me,” ob- 
served Travers, who was walking by her side. 

“Trodden only by one writer—the author of the Stories of 
Old New Spain—who has presented the types and conditions of 
life in the country with true artistic sympathy and fidelity,” she 
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replied. “But how much remains yet to be told of the old, 
picturesque life that Don Rafael has been painting for us!” 

“It would require another Thousand and One Nights in 
which to tell it all, I fancy,” said Travers. “I confess that 
what pleases me most are the suggestions of boundless wealth. 
Think of the man who paved his house with bricks of solid 
silver! There is a glimpse of opulence in that beside which the 
extravagances of our modern rich men seem very tame.” 

“But you remember the reason,” said Dorothea with a laugh. 
“He was a great gambler, and his wife, fearful that he would 


‘gamble away all his fortune, great as it was, insisted on this 


very solid investment, so that when the worst came to pass 
they might have something to fall back upon.” 

_ “It is to be hoped her foresight was justified—but how easy 
to lift a brick in a quiet way whenever a stake was needed! I 
am afraid that, unless he departed this life before his other re- 
sources were exhausted, there did not remain much silver pave- 
ment for his family to inherit.” 

“Tt is all fascinating,” said Dorothea, comprehensively, glanc- 
ing up at the long, arcaded front of the casa grande with the 
picturesque open belfries of the chapel at one end, which they 
were approaching. ‘‘This hacienda life is decidedly the most 
interesting bit of our Mexican experience.” 

“Tt is interesting because it is so novel, fresh, and totally 
different from every other life one has ever known,” Travers 
agreed. “And the family are charming. I think’”—glancing at 
Philip, who as he sauntered in front of them was talking ear- 
nestly to Dofia Mercédes—‘ that efforts to counteract the possi- 
ble effect of Miss Gresham’s spells have been as unnecessary as 
your solicitude with regard to them.” 

“Tt is also unnecessary,” said Dorothea with some asperity, 
“to call my attention afresh to the fact, which I assure you I 
clearly recognize, that I have acted like an absolute idiot with 
regard to the whole matter. If humility is good for the soul, I 
feel myself at present possessed of enough for a saint.” 

“Hum!” said Travers rather doubtfully. “I believe that the 
humility of the saints was generally accompanied with some 
gentleness toward their fellow-creatures.” 

CHRISTIAN REID. 
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THE EXTERIOR OF JESUS CHRIST. 


=| ROUNDED conception of the exterior of our Bless- 
ed Lord as he appeared long ago among men can- 
not but be helpful to Christian devotion. We can- 
not form this conception as accurately and with the 
fulness of detail Christian love would wish, for our 
sources of information are rather general and incomplete, and, 
to a certain degree, unauthentic. Withal we can know enough 
to get a fairly correct notion of his dress, and to more than 
surmise what were his looks. 

We can learn something of his dress by studying Jewish 
custom in Palestine in his time. The results of such a study 
may be thus summed up: 

I.—It is interesting to note that a Jew of any account, above 
all one professing to teach, could not appear in public carelessly 
clad. “It was a disgrace if a scholar walked abroad with 
clouted shoes; to wear dirty clothes deserved death; for the 
glory of God was man, and the glory of man was his dress” 
(Edersheim’s Lzfe and Times of Jesus, the Messiah, vol. i. p. 620). 
In these exaggerated phrases we see the extravagances of the 
rabbis—extravagance which found its climax in such an axiom 
as “The dress of the wife of a chabher (learned associate) is 
of greater importance than the life of the ignorant (rustic), for 
the sake of the dignity of the learned.” One may not doubt 
that He who made light of merely Pharisaic regulations 
in other matters did not honor them in this, though he 
would be the last to offend against the right-minded popu- 
lar sentiment, that the learned should be particular about their 
apparel. 

II.—It is not easy to determine what made up a Jew’s suit 
of clothes, using the term to include the chief garments worn 
upon the body at once. “In referring to the dress which may 
on a Sabbath be saved from a burning house—not, indeed, by 
carrying it, but by successively putting it on—no fewer than 
eighteen articles are mentioned. If the meaning of all the terms 
could be accurately ascertained, we should know precisely what 
the Jews in the second century, and presumably earlier, wore, 
from the shoes and stockings on their feet to the gloves 
on their hands. Unfortunately many of the terms are in dispute. 
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Nor must it be thought that, because there are eighteen names, 
the dress of an Israelite consisted of so many separate pieces. 
Several of them apply to different shapes or kinds of the same 
under or upper garments, while the list indicates their extreme 
number and variety rather than the ordinary dress worn” 
(Edersheim, ut supra, p. 621). 

At times it has been thought that every difficulty could be 
overcome by accepting the current fashions in the East as ex- 
actly reproducing the ancient ones; and the plea for this accep- 
tance has been based on the tenacity with which the peoples 
of that land cling to the customs of antiquity. “It is the gen- 
eral impression,” writes Van Lennep, who spent almost a life- 
time there, “ that the costumes of Orientals are not subject to 
the changes caused in Europe by inexorable fashion. This is 
true, however, only in a relative sense. There can be no doubt ; 
that fashions do exist in the East, and have from time immemo- 
rial exercised as despotic a sway there as anywhere else” (idle 
Lands, p. 506). Besides these changes of fashion he notices that 
there is another cause of diversity. of dress, “sumptuary laws 
that regulate the color, form, and material of the garments worn 
by different classes and ranks of society have ever prevailed in 
these countries.” Notwithstanding the fashions and these laws, 
the changes have not been as radical as might at first sight have 
been deemed likely. There is still a prevailing costume among 
the Semites, be they Chaldeans, Arabs, Moors, or what not, 
substantially the same as that mentioned by old writers and 
pictured upon the Assyrian and Egyptian monuments. Hence 
it is that although we must lack completeness of details, 
and leave many difficulties unremoved, we can _ nevertheless 
gather the general form of some garments which our Lord 
wore. 

III.—Four or five principal articles of dress worn in Pales- 
tine, except by the very poor, may be treated of as follows: 
Foot-gear, head-covering, and clothes. 

A. Foot-gear—of which there were two chief kinds: The mana- 
lim, made of a coarse material, which, according to Edersheim, 
covered the whole foot, and were adapted for winter or rainy 
weather; and the sandals, made of wood, skin, etc., protecting 
simply the sole of the foot, and bound to it by thongs. These 
were in more general use. 

B. Head-covering.—There are instances of attached hoods hav- 
ing been worn, and of a kind of soft hat, but the immemorial 
head-dress is the ¢urdan, which in its simplest form was a scarf, 
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or kerchief, or shawl twisted about the head and protecting the 
brow and neck.* 

c. Clothes.—Of these first was the kethoneth, or chalugq, or kit- 
tunz (whence some derive our word “ cotton”’), translated “coat” 
in the New Testament (Matt. x. 10), although the better render- 
ing might be under-garment or shirt. It could be of any mate- 
rial, wool, cotton, hair-cloth—as in the case of John the Baptist 
—etc. As worn by the poorest class, it was loose-fitting, reached 
to or just below the knee, was sleeveless, with openings for the 
head and arms, and girdled at the waist. In the case of the 
thrifty it was a more finished garment, much like the hethoneth 
of the priest, thus described by Josephus: “This vestment 
reaches down to the feet and sets close to the body, and has 
sleeves that are tied fast to the arms; it is girded to the breast 
a little above the elbows, by a girdle often going round, four 
fingers broad, but so loosely worn that you would think it were 
the skin of aserpent; . . . this vestment has no loose or 
hollow parts anywhere in it, but only a narrow aperture about 
the neck” (Azz. iii. 7-2). 

Next to the kethoneth many mention the me’z/, which they 
consider an over-garment of the same shape, but fuller and 
more flowing. This would correspond to the modern dburnoose 
or kuftan, of which the peculiarities are: “It has a narrow stand- 
ing collar, fastening at the throat with two silk buttons, and 
- open all the way down in front—one side lapping over the 
other at the waist, where it is held by a single button. The 
kuftan is slit on each side from the bottom upward half-way 
to the knee, and so are the sleeves half-way to the elbow. 
These last, however, may be buttoned at the wrist when desir- 
able. It is usually of striped and figured cotton or silk, and 
often of more costly stuffs, according to the means of the wear- 
er. It is lined with a light material. On the inside, both right 
and left, is a pocket opening perpendicularly, in which, as well 
as in the girdle and the lap at the waist, are carried a variety 
of articles, such as the- handkerchief, purse, etc.” The girdle 
mentioned was an article of mo small importance, since its rich- 
ness and conspicuousness betokened the rank of the wearer. 


* The turban may be—and was even in ancient times, as we see in regard to priests in 
Joseph., Anz. iii. 7-3—more complicated, consisting ‘‘first of a small, close-fitting cap of white 
cotton cloth called ‘arakzyeh, worn day and night, but often changed ; next to this is worn a 
cap, varying in size and weight, of red, white, or black felt, with or without a blue silk tassel, 
and sometimes of wadded cloth ; around this is wound the turban proper, usually consisting 
of muslin, silk, or a valuable shawl, of a variety of form, size, or arrangement according to 
the rank or condition of the wearer.”—Van Lennep, Bidb/e Lands, p. 517. 











** He resembled the Virgin Mary; he was beautiful and strikingly 
tall, with fair and slightly curling locks, on which no hand but his 
mother’s had ever passed; with dark eyes, an oval countenance, 
a pale and olive complexion ; an attitude slightly stooping. and a look 
expressive of patience, nobility, and wisdom.’’—/ohn of Damascus, 
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With the me’il some identify the seamless garment of the 
Saviour for which the soldiers cast lots. Others hold, however, 
that this was rather the kethoneth, and they even question if 
the me’il were a separate article of ordinary dress, inclining, on 
the contrary, to’ believe that’ the’ word:: was. used «in: its"broad 
etymological sense, for’ any robe ‘that happened to’ be worn over 
the kethoneth.** Hence ‘they’ would identify it: with' the simlah, 
or mantle, ah indispensable’ habiliment of? all classes. This was 
essentially a square piece of ‘cloth, varying -in size ‘and’ quality ; 
probably resembling a Scotch plaid. ‘Slight differences in the 
make ‘or ornamentation were used, as in the case of the girdle, 
to mark the condition or profession of-the' wearer. “Two kinds 
of mantle, the gol/tha andthe’ tallith, were the distinctive: cloaks 
of teachers, but as the goltha seems to’have been ‘more. particu- 
larly rabbinic (Edersheim),; Jesus more likely adopted*the. tallith. 
To the borders of this square-shaped ‘garment were‘to be at- 
tached the ¢sztsith, or fringes, -which the law~ obliged’:’ “The 
Lord said to Moses::' speak’ 'to the children of ‘Israel,:and thou 
shalt tell them to make‘to themselves fringes inthe corners of 
their garments, putting in’ them ‘ribbons of: blue: ‘that when 
they shall see them, they may remember~all the commandments 
of the Lord; and not follow their own thoughts and«eyes going 
astray after divers things, but rather, being mindful of:the pre- 
cepts of the Lord, may do them and be holy to their God” 
(Num. xv. 37-40). An interesting reference to these fringes is 
seen by some scholars in “the hem of His garment” men- 
tioned in Luke viii. 44, where it is question of the woman who 
would be cured of the issue of blood. May it not be that she 
sought to touch this. hem, not, merely because it was the gar- 
ment’s uttermost part, “which:she, timidly drawing: near, could 
most easily reach, but as attributing a peculiar ‘sanctity to it. 
For this hem, or blue. fringe, on..the ,borders of .the garment 
was put there by divine command and: served‘to remind the 
Jewish wearer of the special relation to God in which he stood” 
(Trench on Miracles, p. 204). 


HOW OUR SAVIOUR-DRESSED. 


IV.—We are now in a position to form a substantially exact 
idea of our Saviour’s dress. In it, needless to say, there would 
be nothing of ostentation nor of unnecessary rabbinic regulation. 


* There can be no question but that in the case of the high-priest the me’il was a Jistinct 
habit (Joseph., Anz., iii. 7-4). Van Lennep says that now, as of old, it constitutes the robe 
of honor, bestowed by Eastern monarchs as a mark of their favor. 

VOL, LVII.—37 
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He wore the simple turban, a kerchief or scarf wound ina 
twist about the head.* On his feet were sandals bound with 
thongs about the ankle. His kittuna, as he taught publicly and 
even appeared preaching in the synagogue (Luke iv. 16), must 
have extended to the feet, and been close-fitting, ‘with no loose 
or hollow parts anywhere in it.’’ Whether Jesus wore a me’il 
or not, we may doubt;t+ but in any case, because of this latter 
garment’s likeness to the kethoneth, the difference in his appear- 
ance would not have been great. His tallith was ample, and, as 
the kethoneth, made from fine linen. Of the same material was 
the girdle, maybe, as usual at that time, embroidered—and who 
can say but by his mother’s hands? The color of these clothes 
was white,} the priestly color and the one denoting respectability, 
as purple did rank and wealth. 

Who may not see, in his mind’s eye, that white-clad Figure, 
either outlined against the sky in the quick glow of twilight, 
standing on the Nazareth hillside, the arms outstretched in 
prayer? or by the sea-shore as he speaks (the tallith hanging 
lengthwise from the left shoulder, partly over the back and 
partly over the breast, fastened by the two corners at the neck 
under the right cheek—the arms being free), and accentuates by 
gesture his “comfortable words,” the parables? Or again, as, 
with cloak gathered close in one hand, he wields the stinging 


* “‘ Artists always represent the Saviour with his head bared ; but as it is impossible for 
any one to expose himself in this fashion without risking great injuries from the sun in Judea, 
Jesus doubtless conformed to the customs of the country, and covered his head with a veil 
ample enough to protect the brow and neck. This head-dress, called couffieh, is stillin use 
throughout the East.”—Abbé Fouard's 7he Christ, the Son of God, vol. i. p. 198, note 1. 

+In Matt. x’ 10 and Luke ix. 3 the Saviour warns the Apostles not to take with 
them in their journeyings ‘‘twocoats.” The Greek word in the case is chiton, the equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew kethoneth orkittuna. Did the garment so named in Greek correspond to 
the Hebrew article of dress named so similarly, then St. Jerome’s translation ‘‘ camisia”’ 
would be exact. However, commentators of no small weight have considered that it was 
not a question here of a change of under-clothing, but of an under-garment anda me’il. 
Were this our Lord's meaning he surely did not wear what he prohibited to his ministers. 

tIt might seem to make against Jesus’ clothing being white that in Luke xxiii. 11 
the Vulgate reads: ‘‘And Herod with his army set Him at naught; and mocked Him, 
putting on Hima white garment, and sent Him back to Pilate.” It is to be noted: @, That 
the translation is inexact : the Greek does not read estheta leuken but estheta lampran—‘‘a 
splendid garment.” Such commentators as Lightfoot and Ellicott hold that it is question of 
‘‘a purple garment.” 4, Even though it were white, this would not mean that previously 
Jesus had not worn that color, but that in the present circumstances his being clothed so 
by Herod had a technical meaning. Hence Abbé Fouard’s words: ‘‘ What was this gar- 
ment meant to travesty ? Perhaps the consul’s toga or that of the Roman candidates, thus 
disguising Jesus as though he were some puppet sovereign of the stage ; wasit, perhaps, the 
garb assumed by Jews acquitted of capital offence, Herod indicating by this that he regarded 
the prisoner as a fool, incapable of any crime ? The procutator appears to have interpreted 
it in this last sense, for in arguing with the people for the life of the Christ he urged in his 
defence this burlesque acquittal.” 
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lash with the other, and whips buyers and sellers and money-_ .; 
changers out of his Father’s House! 







BUT HIS LOOKS—HIS FORM AND FEATURES? 






Of these we have said nothing. There was a time when it was 
thought that we had an almost perfect pen-picture of the Master. 
“In this time,” the account ran, “there appeared a man who lives 
till now, a man endowed with great powers. Men call him a great 
prophet ; his own disciples term him the Son of God. His name 
is Jesus Christ. He restores the dead to life, and cures the sick 
of all manner of diseases. This man is of noble and well-pro- 
portioned stature, with a face full of kindness and yet firmness, 
so that the beholders both love him and fear him. His hair is 
the color of wine, and golden at the root; straight and without 
lustre, but from the level of the ears curling and glossy, and 
divided down the centre after the fashion of the Nazarenes. His 
forehead is even and smooth, his face without blemish, and en- 
hanced by a tempered bloom. His countenance ingenuous and 
kind. Nose and mouth are in no way faulty. His beard is full, 
of the same color as his hair, and forked in form; his eyes 
blue and extremely brilliant. In reproof and rebuke he is for- 
midable; in exhortation and teaching, gentle and amiable of 
tongue. None have seen him to laugh; but many, on the con- 
trary, to weep. His person. is tall; his hands beautiful and 
straight. In speaking he is deliberate and grave, and little given 
to loquacity. In beauty surpassing most men.” 

This account, one regrets, is not what it pretends to be—the 
testimony of a high Roman official in Judea, a contemporary 
of Pontius Pilate, who is supposed to write thus to no less a 
body than the Roman Senate. However, although Canon Farrar 
decides that the fragment is “not older than the twelfth cen- 
tury,” others, scholars also, side rather with the Rev. Philip 
Schaff, who considers that the fourth century of our era should 
rather be the limit to its possible age (Smith’s Dict., art. 
“Jesus Christ”). An older description, to the canon’s mind, is 
that of Nicephorus, who, “quoting from a description given by 
John of Damascus, in the eighth century, says that he resem- 
bled the Virgin Mary; that he was beautiful and strikingly tall, 
with fair and slightly curling locks, on which no hand but his 
mother’s had ever passed; with dark eyes, an oval countenance, 
a pale and olive complexion; an attitude slightly stooping, and 
a look expressive of patience, nobility, and wisdom”—of which 
sketch a graphic touch is “and long fingers, like his mother.” 
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Abbé Fouard with truly delicate touch thus outlines the 
Master's looks: “Nor was there anything in his looks which 
would startle the beholder; it was such a countenance as we 
may trace out among the paintings of the catacombs: an oval 
face; the beard scanty and very fine, ending in a double point ; 
the complexion of austere whiteness; the eye dark and burning; 
his long hair parted over the brow and falling upon the shoul- 
ders; the expression one of gentleness, habitually veiled in sad- 
ness.” And in a pregnant note he explains: “We have 
sketched the figure of the Saviour from a painting in the ceme- 
tery of St. Domatilla; it certainly dates back to the third cen- 
tury, and it may even belong to the second. This portrait, 
which was the first to reproduce the features of the Master, 
came finally to be the hieratic type; for we find it in the prin- 
cipal sarcophagi of the fourth century, in the mosaics’ of Raven- 
na and of Rome, in the Letters attributed to St. John Damas- 
cene (ninth century), and to Lentulus (twelfth century). From 
age to age it passed down to Giotto and the artists of the Re- 
nascene.” It were to be wished that the learned abbé had 
given reason for ascribing the letter of Lentulus to so late a 
date, since men like Schaff and the editor of the translation of 
Lange’s Life of Christ (the Rev. Marcus Dods) favor a more 
ancient one.* 

Were there no more to these sketches of Jesus than the 
possibility that “they may have caught some faint accent of 
tradition handed down from the days of Irenzus, Papias, and 
St. John,” we might lawfully, even praiseworthily, use them to 
form our concept of his features. There is, however, more than 
this to them: their essential details are in happy harmony with 
things we know of with certainty. We know the Jewish type 
of face with which at its best these pen-pictures agree, and that 
Nazareth, whence Mary came, and where her Son was brought 
up, has been its favored home in Palestine.t We know, too, 
the care the Hebrews exercised over the hair and beard, which 


*It deserves notice that some among the earlier Fathers, believing that the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaias gave literal expression to the Lord’s looks, associated with him—-before as 
well as in the hour of his humiliation—uncomeliness ; but exegesis can hardly be considered 
an apt means for dealing with such a question. 

+ ‘“‘ Antoninus, the pious pilgrim of the time of Justinian, says that ‘in this city the 
beauty of the Hebrew women is so great that no more beautiful women are found among the 
Hebrews, and this they say was granted them by the Blessed Mary, who they say was their 
mother.’ The same is said in our own times of the Christian women of the town, and of 
those in Bethlehem also. Certainly their type of beauty is very superior to that of the peasant 
women of Moslem villages ’—Couder’s Palestine. The writer had as well suppressed the follow- 
ing half-page of his book. 
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are so minutely treated in the pseudo-descriptions. The latter 
no one was allowed to touch, except to kiss; to pluck, or shave, 
or mar it in any way was a great disgrace. The hair was to 
be let grow, and baldness was a source of contempt; it was 
cared for and anointed, especially on festival occasions. That 
our Lord’s hair was worn after the fashion of his people is 
hinted at in the incident which took place in the house of Si- 
mon the leper, while he was at meat: ‘“‘ There came a woman 
having an alabaster box of ointment of precious spikenard, and 
breaking the alabaster box, she poured it out upon his head” 
(Mark xiv. 3). 

Our mind's picture of Jesus, then, is something more than a 
surmise. As was said at the outset, even if our sources of in- 
formation are rather general and incomplete—nay, for the most 
part, unauthentic—nevertheless enough is sound to enable us to 
project a fairly correct outline of the appearance of Him who 
was born an obscure Judean, but is acknowledged the Divine 
Ideal of a world. Who can gaze upon the portraiture and 
not feel the recreating grace it embodies? Yet here come to 
mind the words of one whose talent a great American Catholic* 
was foremost to recognize, and who once seemed to stand al- 
most within a step of the church’s threshold: “No figure of 
Christ, in color, or bronze, or marble, can reach the ideal of 
perfect beauty which came forth into actual reality in the Son 
of God and the Son of Man. The highest creations of art are 
here but feeble reflections of the original in heaven; yet prove 
the mighty influence which the living Christ continually exerts 
upon the imagination and sentiment of the great painters and 
sculptors, and which he will exert to the end of the world ’’+ 
upon all souls to be born of women, who will attain to the 
stature of genuine manhood, for he enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world—the only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth! 

JosEPH V. TRACY. 
St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 
* Brownson’s Review, July, 1846; Newman’s Development of Christian Doctrine, note on 


page 351. 
+ Rev. Philip Schaff, quoted in Smith’s Dec?¢., art. ‘‘ Jesus Christ.” 
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HIS FATHER’S FOEMAN: A TALE OF THE BATTLE 
OF PLATTSBURGH. 


SOFTLY and dreamily floated the filmy veil of 

| night over the face of Lough Neagh. Only the 

gentle lapping of the waters pulsing tremulous- 

ly on the long line of level strand, and the faint 

ee susurrus of the scented night-wind broke the 
weird stillness of the placid scene. . 

“Surely a land of peace and quiet contentment!” would 
have been the stranger’s thought, standing there on that long 
stretch of sand and watching the play of the moonlight over 
the palpitating waters, till it melted and mingled in the ghostly 
mist that hung over the low-lying Antrim hills away beyond its © 
northern shore. “Surely a spot where blessed spirits might re- 
visit the earth and mingle their orisons with the prayers rising 
up from each happy cottage home for blessing on the labors of 
the day that is over and grace and strength for the labors to 
come.” 

Only a few lights twinkled over all the wide circle of coast. 
Not many were the homes which in those days fringed the 
shores of the magic lake. It was not always so, for in other 
times a numerous and contented peasantry found their abode 
there; but their places were now empty, and their habitations 
banished like those legendary ones which the credulous fancied 
they could at times detect showing through the glamour of the 
enchanted water, fathoms below. 

Peace, quiet, contentment! Alas, these were banished visi- 
tors in that seemingly tranquil land! The demons of hate, of 
bigotry, of murder brooded over the wasted region. For years a 
bitter struggle had been going on there between the Celtic de- 
scendants of the old settlers and the scions of the Puritan 
planters to whom was given the territory of the Red Hand as 
a prey and a spoil. 

This struggle, sometimes languishing, sometimes spurting 
into volcanic fury, had lately been raging with unexampled 
malice over a widely-extended theatre. 

Under the names of Hearts of Steel and Defenders the rival 
parties carried on the horrible warfare. Religious hatred was 
the motive which instigated the Hearts of Steel, primarily; an 
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unholy desire to get more of the Catholics’ land, a not less 
potent reason. Every circumstance weighed against the unhappy 
Catholic Celts. Aided secretly by the government, their foemen 
were permitted to arm; for a Papist to provide himself with 
means of defence was a crime akin to treason. Private spleen 
usurped the place of public justice; there was no law, in short, 
over many regions of fair Ulster but the bigot’s will. Armed 
bands of marauders traversed the country at night-time, turning 
the unhappy peasantry from their homes, and consigning to the 
flames their humble dwellings and their little household gods. 
To those who desperately ventured to resist were given the 
rope and the bullet. It was not by tens or hundreds such vic- 
tims were counted, but by thousands. And all this sickening 
wrong and cruelty was enacted with the connivance of the 
English government, and in the name of the God of a purer 
religion, forsooth, than that of the unhappy Irish Catholics! 

About a quarter of a mile from the lake shore, on the Ar- 
magh side, stood the cottage of Myles Keogh. It was a com- 
fortable and well-kept dwelling, for its owner was a man of 
thrift and industry. Although a Catholic, he was a favorite with 
the landlord, Lord Massereene, for he was punctual in the pay- 
ment of his rent, assiduous in his care of the farm, and fearless 
and manly in his bearing. Others of his co-religionists from 
long-suffering and persecution had grown servile and obsequi- 
ous; Myles Keogh had a different spirit. A conscious recti- 
tude supported him; a devout belief in the ancient religion of 
his forefathers inspired him with patience and courage under 
trials and insults. He had not joined the ranks of those who 
thought the best way to resist oppression was by secret combi- 
nation. He trusted in the probity of his own character to pro- 
tect him from outrage, determined to give no pretext to any 
one to molest him. 

But he was mistaken. The eye of avarice, the fang of jeal- 
ousy, will easily find excuses for gratification of their malice in 
the conduct of the most blameless. Two causes of provocation 
for his neighbors’ hate were soon discovered in Myles Keogh. 
He had a trim, snug farm, and amongst other children he had 
one comely daughter. Lena Keogh, albeit a peasant’s child, 
was in stateliness of bearing and winsomeness of countenance 
a veritable lady of the lake. 

Philip Stanton, a neighboring settler, was amongst the num- 
ber of those who coveted this wild flower of the North. He 
was a rover, none knowing from whence he came, who had only 
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lately come to the shores of Lough Neagh. There he had set 
up a place for the building of boats suitable for the traffic on 
the lake-borders—vessels of larger capacity than those which the 
peasants had been in the habit of using—and he soon began to 
thrive in his business. His career of prosperity was, however, 
soon interrupted by the outbreak of the politico-religious war in 
the North. 

He had not been long in the place before his attention was 
attracted by Lena Keogh. Her beauty captivated him; the com- 
fortable dot which he knew she would have from her father 
would be precisely the thing to help him in his business dis- 
tresses, or enable him to betake himself to quieter scenes to be- 
gin it anew. 

It was not long ere he had managed to get an opportunity 
to make himself known to Lena. The accidental unmooring of 
her father’s boat one day caused it to drift away from the lake- 
side. Philip Stanton saw the accident, and in it the chance he 
coveted. 

He watched through the chinks of his carpenter’s shed on the 
little jetty before doing anything. If nobody noticed his action, 
there would be no use in his going after the boat, and it might 
drift away to Hades for all he cared, in that event. But cir- 
cumstances favored his neighborly designs. The Keogh family 
saw their craft in danger, and nearly all came out to see what 
could be done to retrieve the mishap. 

Little Myles Keogh, a bright, bronze-faced urchin of about 
seven or eight years old, was the first courier of alarm. He 
came running at the greatest speed his young limbs could attain, 
seemingly with a view to plunge into the water after the va- 
grant craft—for little Myles, youthful as he was, was a good 
swimmer. 

“Stop, Myles, asthore—stop, you wild Indian! Don’t at- 
tempt to go into the water—wait till your father comes,” cried 
Lena Keogh, as she tripped along after the flying urchin, her 
eyes brilliant with excitement and her face glowing with rosy 
health. 

Philip Stanton had never before got so close a look at the 
girl, and he found he had rather underestimated her beauty 
than exaggerated it. He was really captivated, and felt as though 
he would encounter actual danger for her sake, if only he might 
win her favor. 

Myles Keogh the elder now appeared upon the scene, and, 
perceiving the situation, added his shouts of prohibition to his 
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daughter’s unheeded pleadings. But the self-willed youngster 
turned a deaf ear to both; he had gained the water’s edge and 
was preparing to plunge in, when Philip Stanton thought it time 
to appear upon the scene. 

He ran down the jetty and jumped into a boat which lay 
rocking at its extremity. 

“Get away home, you young vagabond!” he cried to the 
urchin. “You're a bully boy, sure enough; but you needn't 
drown yourself, for I’ll save your boat for you.” 

The boy shot an angry scowl at the interloper out from un- 
der his infantile brows; but, seeing there was no excuse for 
him just then to indulge his natatory instincts, gave up the 
chase. 

Soon the fugitive craft was overhauled by Philip Stanton, 
and the Keogh family, who stood on the beach watching the 
proceedings, thanked the rescuer as he brought it back and fas- 
tened it more securely to the weather-beaten, half-petrified post 
which formed its mooring. 

The opening thus made was improved upon by Philip Stan- 
ton. He soon began to “step in” at the Keoghs’ house in the 
afternoons, after the day’s toils were over, and did his best to 
make himself agreeable. He was voluble and full of stories of 
other lands and seas—in most of which he figured as a hero 
himself. These were generally of the Munchausen order, and 
while they set the younger members of the family wondering 
and hungering for more, they only convinced Myles Keogh and 
his daughter that the narrator formed a very liberal estimate 
of their credulity. They were not at all favorably impressed 
with their neighbor’s manner, as an indication of his character. 
They found him boastful, and often contradictory of himself in 
the course of his tales of hair-breadth escapes and thrilling ad- 
ventures in places with strange-sounding names. 

As to matters of religious belief, he professed a generous 
impartiality. His father, he said, had been a Protestant; his 
mother, a Catholic; and he himself liked both creeds equally 
well, though he didn’t profess to be much of either one or the 
other. People brought up at sea, he said, hadn’t much time to 
think of such matters. 

Still, as to the outrages now daily and nightly perpetrated 
upon the Catholics, he often expressed an abhorrence; but the 
depth of his sincerity was testified by the easy way in which 
he passed on to other and more congenial subjects whenever 
Myles Keogh started this one. Such mercurial mood was 
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neither understood nor appreciated by the simple and ingenuous 
people with whom he was seeking clumsily to ingratiate him- 
self. 

He saw he was making little headway in his project, and he 
felt that he must do something to bring matters to an issue. 
He knew he could not improve upon what he had been doing; 
he had acted his best, and his performance did not meet with 
the success he had hoped for. So he decided upon a bolder 
course. One evening, while Lena happened to be occupied out- 
side and the younger children were playing around the door, 
he opened his mind to Myles Keogh. The honest farmer shook 
his head decisively. 

“ Tut, tut, man!” he said, “ you are only losing your time, if 
that’s what you are atter. Lena is my only housekeeper since 
her mother died, and I have no notion of looking for another 
one. Besides she doesn’t care for you; and if she ever marries 
it must be somebody of her own choosing. That settles the 
matter, as far as I am concerned.” 

Philip Stanton was too much chagrined to make any imme- 
diate reply. He got up and abruptly left the house by the rear 
door. Still he did not give up the quest as altogether hopeless; 
he had a strong belief in his own powers of fascination, and 
could not credit that they had been altogether wasted upon 
Lena, as they seemed to have been upon her old crust of 
a father, as he now thought Myles ‘Keogh. He would see 
Lena and learn from her the state of her feelings towards him- 
self. 

He had not long to wait. That very evening his fate was 
decided. He met Lena coming back from the village, just as 
he was sauntering down towards its solitary hostelry to drown 
his embittered thoughts in liquor, and, stopping her on the road, 
began to plead his suit with more earnestness of expression than 
he was in the habit of .throwing into his ordinary declarations. 
Lena blushed and trembled when she saw he meant what he said, 
but she soon summoned enough of self-possession to answer him 
firmly but civilly. She could not think of leaving her father, she 
said; she felt no liking for any one else in the world; she was 
sorry for Mr. Stanton, and thankful for the compliment he paid 
her; but for once and for ever she must say no. 

Whatever drops of wine of good-nature were in Stanton’s 
being were now turned to poison by this chilling disappoint- 
ment. He was unable to articulate anything more than a shock- 
ing malediction on the head of the guileless girl to whom but a 
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moment before he had been vowing the depth of his devotion; 
then turned away with vengeance and hatred in his heart. 

Vengeance! Alas in those days the opportunities for grati- 

fication of that demon-passion were but too many in the woe- 
ful North! Yet so blameless were the lives of Myles Keogh 
and his family that it was no easy matter to find an excuse for 
singling any of them out for attack. To Philip Stanton, how- 
ever, the task was not insuperable. 
* His first step was to join the local lodge of the agrarian 
conspiracy known as the “ Hearts of Steel.” The Keoghs saw 
nothing of him for some months, and the incident of his pro- 
posal was almost forgotten by both father and daughter when 
some startling events occurred. 

Late at night on a couple of occasions the windows of the 
Keoghs’ cottage were smashed with stones, and shots were fired 
over the roof. Myles Keogh reported thtse alarming facts to 
Lord Massereene, his landlord, who was armed with full magis- 
terial powers, and he promised an investigation and protection. 
On the Saturday night succeeding this promise, which was the 
evening of the market-day in Armagh, a small party of drovers 
was attacked about nightfall on the roadway outside Myles 
Keogh’s house, and one of the number was found fatally in- 
jured near his door. The man died next day, an inquest was 
held, and an open verdict returned. There was no clue to the 
persons by whom he had met his death. He was the son of a Pro- 
testant cottier-farmer named Johnston, who was known through- 
out his district as a bitter and quarrelsome partisan. As no one 
had been brought to justice over his death, Myles Keogh was 
warned that he was in serious danger. But he took no heed of 
the wise counsel, strong only in the knowledge of his own blame- 
lessness. 

It was a false and a fatal security. At midnight a fortnight 
afterwards an armed and masked party crossed over the lake to 
Myles Keogh’s house. They smashed in the door, dragged the 
unoffending farmer out of his bed, and beat him savagely at his 
own door. Lena Keogh threw herself between her father and 
his assailants and pleaded on her knees for mercy, but in vain. 
The ruffians flung her brutally aside, and began to beat the old 
man again. When they thought they had left him for dead, 
they set fire to the cottage, and when their task of murder and 
destruction was completed stole away as silently as Arabs in 
the night-time. 

Lena Keogh sat with her father’s head resting on her knee, 
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vainly trying to staunch his wounds. Young Myles had run off 
to rouse some of the neighbors, and came back alone. So dread 
was the terror inspired by the marauders that none dared stir 
from their homes until they had left the locality. 

Life was not quite extinct in Myles Keogh, as the heart-broken 
girl deemed. He rallied for a few moments after the boy’s re- 
turn, feebly raised his head, and, amid agonizing gasps, en- 
deavored to get out some words. Lena and little Myles bent 
eagerly forward to endeavor to catch their meaning. Théy 
could plainly distinguish these: “ Philip Stanton—ringleader—saw 
his face plainly—mask fell a moment—God have mercy— 
pray—” 

That ghastly blood-boltered face, lit up by the flame from 
his burning roof, was thenceforth stamped indelibly upon the 
mind of young Myles Keogh. His brave young heart was burst- 
ing with grief and thoughts of vengeance, child though he was; 
and there on the hard roadside, with the charred embers of his 
home strewn around him, he knelt with hands upstretched to 
heaven, and prayed to God to allow him to live to be a man, 
that he might one day avenge his father’s murder. 


The curtain of morning rose on a gallant and spirit-stirring 
scene on the 11th of September in the year 1814. The waters 
of Lake Champlain furnished the amphitheatre; the noble ships 
of Commodore Macdonough and Captain Downie, with their mar- 
tial crews, the actors. The die of battle was cast, and on its 
event the safety of the American commonwealth on the one 
hand, on the other the honor of the tyrannical old mother-coun- 
try depended. It was a noble issue, and the men summoned 
there by the voice of their respective countries were worthy to 
decide it. No braver adversaries ever looked into the whites of 
each other’s eyes than they. 

Nature smiled her loveliest on the approaching combat. No 
queen of the lists holding in her hands the favors for the vic- 
tors ever beamed more graciously. The sparkling waters flashed 
back the glittering arrows of the sunlight; the wooded shores 
still wore their rich panoply of green; the odorous wind swept 
fresh and grateful over the fair inland sea. The sapphire wa- 
ters seemed to dance with. the subtle ecstasy of approaching 
triumph, as though they would say: ‘To-day my freedom is to 
be assured; no ensign of oppression shall henceforth be mir- 
rored in my unchainable depths.” 

For months the commanders of the respective fleets had been 
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working might and main, each to strike a supreme blow for the 
honor of his country. Upon the American commander espe- 
cially devolved a herculean task; Scipio’s need to build a fleet 
was never half so urgent as his. Lake Champlain was to be 
the Marathon, the Salamis, of the war. If he could not arrest 
the English invasion of his country by that route, Heaven only 
knew what disasters were to come upon it. And to build this 
fleet everything had to be brought overland to Plattsburgh. The 
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timber was the only thing that lay near to his hand; the thou- 
sand other requisites must, for the most part, be fetched over 
hundreds of miles of country; the artificers must be drawn from 
remote places too. 

The English commander, on the other hand, had in his base 
of supplies in Quebec, Montreal, and the Canadian littoral towns 
abundant facilities for the speedy construction of a formidable 
armada. 

Like an amphibious monster at length rolled on the tide of 
English invasion—half its body on the water, half on the land. 
From the decks of the ships could be discerned the smoke of 
General Prevost’s encampment on the lake shores, and the scar- 
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let uniforms of his troops showed distinctly amidst the shadowy 
green of the distant trees, pushing on to co-operate with the 
naval movements for the capture of Plattsburgh. This was the 
age of prize-money and loot; and in anticipation every red-coat 
and blue-jacket on or about Lake Champlain, that memorable 
September morning, was indulging in golden visions. But these 
illusions were soon to be dispelled. 

When the early mists of morning had cleared away the look- 
outs on the American ships reported the enemy to be advanc- 
ing. Commodore Macdonough, seeing their white sails emerging 
from the haze, knew that the hour for action had come. His 
pennant was at once run up to the Savatoga’s masthead, and the 
signal was given to the whole fleet to make ready. Then the 
decks were cleared, the ships were manceuvred so as to get the 
most favorable water for each and the best mutual support; 
and then the fortunes of the day were solemnly commended by 
the American commander to the hands of the Lord of Hosts. 

Four line-of-battle ships—the Saratoga, the Eagle, the Tzcon- 
deroga, and the Preble—all of modest rank and armament—com- 
posed the commodore’s fleet. These were supported by ten 
small gunboats, disposed so as to throw in their fire where it 
would be most effectual in annoying the enemy, and at the 
same time prevent him from getting between the bigger ships 
and the shore. Their order was such as to compel the advancing 
British ships to present only their bows as they come on, and 
so render their side tiers of guns useless, until they had anchored 
in fighting position. As the men of the American flotilla 
looked over the line, their hearts beat high with hope and con- 
fidence. They saw that their gallant commodore had secured a 
masterful position, and assured that, under Heaven, with their 
own indomitable hearts and strong right arms it rested to gain 
the day for the brave flag under which they fought, they awaited 
the signal for the fight. 

Admiration for the mettlesome foe, as he came proudly on 
to the attack, was not withheld. The practised eyes of the 
American seamen noted how trim were the ships, how beautifully 
handled. The Confiance, the flag-ship of Captain Downie, led 
the van, and as she rounded Cumberland Head, her snowy 
sails filled with what her commander fondly thought the gale 
of victory, she looked every inch a goddess of maritime war. 
She was followed by three smaller ships, the Finch, the Chudé, 
and the Lzunet; and then came thirteen gunboats to match 
the American eleven. It was known that the artillery of the 
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Confiance was double the weight of that of the Saratoga, and 
that of the other British ships much more formidable numeri- 
cally and in calibre, than that opposed to them; but this know- 
ledge was discounted by the American blue-jackets. They relied 
on the skill of their commodore to equalize matters; and they 
were determined to help him to equalize them to the last drop 
of their blood. 

On the trunnion of one of the port guns of the Saratoga 
was seated the gun-captain, Myles Keogh, a tall, athletic sailor, 
whose tanned face and curly head of brown told little of the 
tale that he was now past forty years old. He was the very 
incarnation of a fighting tar—lithe, broad-shouldered, muscular. 
Hardihood in frame, hardihood in deed, spoke in every linea- 
ment and sinew. His face to-day wore a look of gravity not 
usually found resting there when the scent of battle was in the 
breeze, and his dare-devil blue Celtic eye seemed somehow to 
have lost its native brilliancy as he looked now and again 
across the ship’s deck to note how the English ships were be- 
having. 

The gunner’s crew stood some yards away, their faces turned 
towards the advancing squadron, but although their services 
were not likely to be needed at that side of the ship for a 
little while, every man was equipped ready for action. 

Kneeling on the deck beside him, engaged in splicing the 
frayed end of one of the gearing-ropes of the gun, was the gun- 
ner’s mate, a somewhat younger seaman, Amos Hartley by name, 
a Rhode Island tar. The chums were deep in conversation all 
the while their comrades were indulging their curiosity over a 
subject they were so soon to be fully ‘satisfied on. 

“‘T didn’t believe you were so soft, Myles,” said the Ameri- 
can, as he disengaged his teeth from an end of the cord in 
which he had fastened his molars while he tugged at two other 
strands in opposite directions with his hands, and began brac- 
ing up the knot in the neat way which only seamen know. 
“You've sailed foo many seas, messmate, and seen too much of 
the world by this time to be given to such fancies.” 

“’Tis no fancy, Amos, lad, I tell you. Although it was twi- 
light, and darkish at that, I can swear by this gun it was the 
face which has haunted me for years. ‘Twas older, of course 
—for ’tis more than thirty years since I saw it—but ‘twas the 
same face. D’ye think I could ever forget it?” 

“I dunno, mate. Thirty years is a longish time, I guess, to 
remember any one’s physiognomy.” 
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“You're right, Amos; but if ‘twas twice thirty years I’d 
never forget it. Do you think you'd be likely to make a mis- 
take about the face of a man that had killed your father?” 

“Waal, I guess not, Myles—it wou/d kinder anchor in my re- 
collection I reckon,” answered Amos, rolling his quid thought- 
fully. “ But you were only a mere youngster then, Myles.” 

“True, lad, but all the sharper for that. At seven, I tell 
you, a young shaver is quick enough to see and take a note of 
most things.” 

“You bet he is,” assented Amos as he jumped up to reeve the 
rope through its block. “I must have been a reg’lar pest at that 
age, for my big sisters used to box my ears whenever I’d catch 
‘em flirting over the paling at home, and they’d say my darned 
eyes were everywhere and my jaw-tackle always wagging.” 

“Well, I was just seven then, Amos—and I had a sister too,” 
went on the older sailor, in a voice much graver than sailors 
usually speak in. ‘But she is long since dead—and she died 
from what took place that night, as well as my father. The 
cold wind swept through her, but she did not mind it then. 
She could do nothing but cry and wipe poor father’s face, and 
try to staunch his bleeding wounds, and I believe that had as 
much to do with her death as the night air. She died in a few 
months afterwards—the doctors said ‘twas from consumption, 
but I’d swear now ‘twas from a broken heart.” 

“’Twas a pity, mate. And you tell me she was pooty, too?” 
sympathized Amos, giving his quid another turn and striving to 
cast an eye over the opposite taffrail, through the swarming heads 
ranged along there noting the enemy’s progress. 

“She was as handsome a girl as ever was modelled for the 
prow of a good ship,” answered Myles. “I often see her face 
when I’m dreaming, along with poor old father’s. But they are 
not stamped on my mind in the same sort of way that the 
other’s is—I mean Philip Stanton’s. I see it just as plain now 
as I see yours, Amos; and it never will fade from it, no more 
than the vow I made that awful night to have blood for blood 
if ever I could get the chance.” 

“Waal, I don’t wonder at it, Myles; but you never got the 
chance, and it don’t look likely you ever will.” 

“ As I’m a living man, Amos, I tell you I saw Philip Stan- 
ton a couple of nights ago. You know Pete Vosser’s shanty 
outside Plattsburgh? Well, as I was coming back from Bill 
Taylor’s, the ship chandler’s, I just dropped in there for a drink, 
and I found half a dozen of our fellows in the midst of a row 
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with a lot of the English sailors. Pete Vosser was just putting 
the Englishmen out by the back way, for fear the townsmen 
would kill ’em, as he told me, and had got ’em on acar. They 
were just driving away as I put my head outside the door to 
see what they were like. The hindermost man at the right- 
hand side of the car was Philip Stanton, as sure as this ship’s 
name is the Saratoga. I made a dash after the car, but the 
driver whipped it on too fast for me, and I lost sight of it in 
the darkness.” 

“You never saw him before this—I mean since you were a 
wee shaver?” queried Amos. 

“No lad—never! I left Ireland soon after poor dad’s and 
Lena’s death. An uncle over here sent for me, and, being fond 
of the sea, as soon as I was old enough he put me to it; and 
from that day to this I haven’t seen very much of the land. 
But I never forgot my vow, and there’s something telling me 
either that I’m to die without being able to carry it out, or that 
the time is coming when ‘tis to be settled somehow.” 

Amos was about to reply when a sudden scampering of all 
hands back to their respective posts, a sudden commotion about 
the long gun at the Saratoga’s bows, and a puff of white smoke 
stopped the dialogue. Then the boom which followed was al- 
most drowned in a chorus of exultation. It was the first shot 
in the battle, fired by Commodore Macdonough himself. The 
missile went straight home. Its course could be plainly fol- 
lowed by the men of the Saratoga, as it tore its way along the 
deck of the. British flagship, sending splinters flying in showers 
and at length shattering the vessel’s steering wheel. 

No reply was made by the Confiance as she had not yet got 
into the fighting position her commander desired, but she kept 
on her way with undaunted front. When near enough for his 
purpose she was obliged to port her helm to open fire with 
good effect, and while she was executing this movement the 
Saratoga’s starboard guns with one voice thundered a mortal sa- 
lute. The cries of death which arose were drowned in the cheer 
which the English tars gave out as at last they plunged into 
the work of havoc. Their heavy guns, double shotted and fired 
within two cables’ lengths of the Saratoga, exacted ample ven- 
geance for the first slaughterous salutation. Again and again 
the terrible hail hurtled through the timbers and the shrouds of 
the American ship, and a harvest of life was swept in by the 
dread mower. 

But the Confiance had met a foeman worthy of her com- 
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mander’s steel. The dead strewed the deck, but there were 
others to step into their places. The starboard batteries were 
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BATTLE OF PLATTSBURGH.—(From an old print.) 








served so rapidly that it was thought by the enemy that the 
ship must take fire. Then, when the guns on that side became 
unmanageable from this cause, the vessel was swung around with 
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an audacity and a grace that made all beholders marvel. From 
the fresh guns thus brought to bear she poured a stream of 
iron into the Conjfiance’s deck and rigging that effectually pre- 
vented the vessel from imitating the Saratoga’s example in turn- 
ing a fresh broadside to the enemy. 

The din of battle had, meanwhile, spread along the whole 
line, and from the shore at Plattsburgh thousands of spell-bound 
spectators watched the progress of the terrific game. They 
could not witness its horrors, but they knew that at every one 
of those deafening salvos brave men fell in scores on either 
side, and the cheers which faintly reached their ears must soon 
be answered by the despairing cries of broken-hearted mothers, 
wives, and fatherless babes. 

But wars must be fought out though women weep and or- 
phans languish. Brave men must do their duty, and never was 
it done more nobly than on that day, upon the smiling waters 
of Lake Champlain. Not less manfull¥ than her flag-ship was 
fought the sturdy Zzconderoga, on which the brunt of the battle 
fell a little later on. The Zagle, overmatched, was driven out 
of the direct fight at an early portion of the combat, but her 
running was boldly taken up by the gunboats which supported 
the Saratoga, and the plucky Pred/e. For an hour and a half 
the ghastly work went on, and by that time not a vestige of a 
Union Jack was fluttering over one of the sixteen ships which 
had borne it so flauntingly into the fight. But high and un- 
scathed, above the mist of battle, still flashed the star-spangled 
banner of the Union. And as if to emphasize the victory with 
a living symbol, away on the main truck of the Ziconderoga was 
a gallant rooster, flapping his wings and crowing defiantly at 
Britain’s despairing volleys. 

At length the fight was done. The English vessels, riddled 
with shot and sinking fast, struck their colors, and the remnant 
of the combatants surrendered pro forma to the American com- 
mander. The swords which they tendered were at once re- 
turned to them by the chivalrous Macdonough; the enmity of 
war was forgotten, and both sides set to work with noble emu- 
lation to succor the wounded and to decently care for the 
valiant dead. 

When the Confiance struck her colors she was boarded by 
Commodore Macdonough, and he found her deck one horrible 
shambles. Foremost amongst those who lay stark on her deck 
was the commander of the English fleet, Captain Downie. 

Such of the wounded as most immediately required atten- 
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tion were placed in temporary hospitals. A couple of rude 
couches had been improvised in a small hut which stood near 
the water’s edge. On one of these lay the form of Myles 
Keogh, his left shoulder shattered by a musket-ball. He had 
fallen beside his gun just before the Confiance struck, and whilst 
the shouts of victory were ringing in his ears. The surgeon 
had probed the wound, and after the operation the injured man 
had fallen into a deep slumber. Whilst he lay thus, another 
man, suffering from a deep splinter wound in the side, had been 
brought in and placed on the couch beside him. 

Although Myles Keogh had been successfully operated upon, 
his case was considered so dangerous by the surgeon that a 
priest was sent for. Father Bonnevin, a holy Jesuit who lived 
near, was easily found. He had been busy all the afternoon 
attending to the spiritual needs of such of the wounded as were 
Catholics, and his dyties having been laboriously got through, 
he was now resting his Weary limbs, calmly waiting for the time 
when his patient here should awake to avail himself of his min- 
istrations. 

It was night, and a small candle lit the end of the darkened 
room where sat the priest, calmly reading his breviary by the 
feeble light. A groan from the other sufferer interrupted his 
pious meditations. He rose and approached the bed on which 
he was res‘lessly lying. 

“Poor fellow!” he murmured in a gentle voice; “he must 
be in very great pain. Would I could do something to soothe 
him!” he added as he tried to help the sufferer lie more 
easily, and smoothed his disordered pillow and bed-covering. 

The light fell upon the wounded man’s face—for the priest 
had brought the candle to a little table which stood beside the 
couch. A sound immediately at his elbow caused Father Bon- 
nevin to raise his head. 

The other man was standing beside him, a maniac gleam 
shooting from his eyes, and on his brown face, sharp and thin 
now from pain and loss of blood, a look of hatred such as the 
good priest had never before seen distort a human countenance. 

“‘In Heaven’s name, my son, what means this? Go back to 
your bed at once, if you do not want to kill yourself!” he ex- 
claimed wonderingly. ‘“ Here, let me help you. You do not 
know what you are doing,” catching him by the arm and trying 
to lead him back to the couch from which he had risen unob- 
served. 

“TI wanted to—to see his face—that’s all—just a sudden 
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fancy—I thought—I thought I knew the—the person there—no- 
thing more.” 

The malignant expression on the speaker’s face had passed 
away. A gleam of cunning shot through his eyes for a moment, 
and then the countenance had settled down into an expression 
of mere inanity. He went back to his couch quite submis- 
sively. 

“You are a Catholic, I believe; you desire to make your 
confession,” went on Father Bonnevin, seating himself by the 
man’s bedside. “I am waiting to hear it, my son.” 

“ Not now, father—I’m not prepared just yet. ‘Tis many 
years since I confessed before. I can’t go over such a long 
spell of time all in a moment. If you’d just put it off—” 

“ There is no time like the present, my dear son,” interposed 
Father Bonnevin. “Reflect on your condition. A change may 
come at any moment. Do not delay to make your peace with 
Heaven. God may, in his mercy, have vouchsafed you this 
bright moment that you may avail of it to save your sinful 
soul.” 

“'’Tis no use, father; I can’t do it now. I can’t remember 
a single thing. It may all come back by and by.” 

The good priest remonstrated again and again. He used 
every means he knew to gain him over—he argued, he soothed, 
he entreated—all without avail. Worn out at last, he adopted 
a stronger tone. 

“You are obdurate, stubborn—you fly in the face of God!” 
he cried. ‘Beware the consequences.. He will not have his 
graces scorned; he will not be flouted by those to whom in 
mercy he holds out his hand when they are sinking into the pit 
of destruction. Recollect, if you refuse his proffered gift now 
he may never visit you again, and you know not how near you 
may be to your end.” 

This warning seemed to have some effect. Myles Keogh 
held out his hand: “ Forgive me, father,” he said, “if I appear 
wicked and stubborn. I can’t remember anything. My head 
feels all confused like. Leave me alone for a bit, and I'll try 
to pull myself together. If you give me half an hour, say, I 
may be ready for you.” 

Thrown off his guard, Father Bonnevin gladly assented to 
this brief delay. The room was oppressive; he thought he would 
be better off taking a walk on the beach and inhaling the breezes 
that blew over Lake Champlain. So, taking his hat and walking- 
stick, he stepped out into the air. 
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A profound stillness had succeeded the clangor of war. Away 
in the distance, where its scattered lights indicated its presence, 
rose a faint hum from the little town, unwontedly busy on ac- 
count of the day’s events; but the dull murmur only served to 
intensify the peaceful hush which wrapped the star-mirroring 
lake and the long stretch of strand on whose sands Father Bon- 
nevin was meditatively pacing. 

Hark! A smothered sound—a faint, hoarse cry, suddenly 
strikes his ear. It comes, he thinks, from the direction of the 
cottage he had just quitted. He recollects that he had left 
no one there but the two wounded men, the old woman who 
owned the place having gone off to the town to fetch some 
household requjrements. 

Fast as his limbs can carry him he speeds back and dashes 
in. The picture which meets his gaze as he flings open the bed- 
room door is frightful. 

Rolling upon the floor, coiled in a mortal struggle, are the two 
wounded men. Myles Keogh is uppermost, and he brandishes 
a long knife in his hand. The other:holds with all the strength 
he has the hand which Myles has uplifted with fatal intent ; 
both are faint and feeble, and their ineffectual attempts at force 
make the scene horribly grotesque. The under man is trying to 
shout for help, but his voice is only like the echo of a man’s 
voice. It comes out in a gurgling, spasmodic sound as Myles’s 
grasp clutches around his throat, each time he endeavors to use 
his lungs. 

The shirt of the elder man was dabbled with blood, and an 
irregular trail of blood had been drawn about the floor following 
the course of the brief struggle, for each man’s bandages had 
been torn off his body in the course of the horrible mé/¢e. 

For a second Father Bonnevin stood spell-bound at the ghast- 
ly sight—but only for a second. His first movement when the 
shock of surprise had passed was to dash forward and pluck the 
knife from Myles Keogh’s hand. Then he loosened the grasp 
of the other from his adversary’s neck. Myles Keogh fell back 
gasping and faint, and lay motionless on the floor. 

Both men were completely exhausted from their fierce strug- 
gle, and there was no help near at hand to lift them into their 
beds. So Father Bonnevin had nothing to do but to wait until 
the men revived somewhat. 

Myles Keogh was the first to come to. He opened his eyes 
languidly, drew a long, painful breath, and gazed at the priest 
in a half-reproachful way. 
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“Why did you come between us?” he gasped slowly. “You 
don’t know how long I had been waiting for this chance—and I 
had him all but finished just when you struck in.” 

“Wretched man!” answered Father Bonnevin sternly, “you 
ought to thank God with all the fervor of your soul that I came 
in time to save you from a great crime. I tell you that at this 
very moment you are trembling over the very abyss of hell, 
and you have not a second to spare if you would save your 
guilty soul. What has urged you to the commission of this aw- 
ful crime even while you were being beckoned, in all probability, 
before the great judgment-seat ?” 

“It is a long story, good father,” replied the other faintly, 
“but I must try and tell it in a few words. Thirty-odd years 
ago that man there, with his own hand, killed my poor father, 
and was the means of driving my sweet sister into a premature 
grave. Kneeling on the road, outside our cottage home, I swore 
to God that night that I would have life for life, if ever it came 
in my power. Thirty years is a long time to wait, but ven- 
geance is patient.” 

“Not so patient as God is,” replied Father Bonnevin sternly. 
“Do you not know that he has said, ‘Vengeance is mine, and I 
will repay?’ If you had heeded God’s command, you would 
not have striven to take the punishment of this crime into your 
own hand.” 

‘“‘T had sworn to do it, father.” 

“You swore wickedly and rashly. When you saw the man 
who had done you this wrong in your power, you took God’s 
prerogative upon yourself, and defied his mandate even when 
you were soon to appear before his tribunal. You hastened 
your own death by your mad passion, and now how can you claim 
his mercy when you were ready to shew none yourself? See, 
your enemy is hovering on the verge of death. There is not 
one instant to be lost. Take in your hands this crucifix. Re- 
member what He who hangs there said with his last breath, per- 
ishing on that bitter cross for your sins, /zs sins, and mine, 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.’” 

The dying man took the symbol of redemption from the 
priest’s hand. It was the first time that he had touched one 
since he was a child—the first time that the words of grace and 
penitence fell upon his ears. A flood of tears rushed to his 
dimmed eyes, the fountains of sorrow were opened in the obdu- 
rate, vengeful heart, and he sobbed like an infant. 

“ Now lean on me,” said Father Bonnevin, “rise, and come 
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over and take your enemy by the hand and say you forgive 
him. Then I will confess and absolve you.” 

Very painfully Myles Keogh arose, and, aided by Father 
Bonnevin, limped across the floor to where the other man lay. 

“Philip Stanton,” he called—the wounded man opened. his 
eyes faintly—“ Philip Stanton, although you killed my father, 
and although on your head rests also the death of my sister 
Lena, for the sake of the sweet Christ who died for us both I 
forgive you; but I cannot take your hand, for it is red with 
their blood.” 

“Tt will be washed white as snow if only he will repent 
too,” said Father Bonnevin, as he led Myles Keogh back to his 
couch. 

And Philip Stanton did repent. He had come to see at last 
the potency of that religion which had been always pictured to 
him as a debasing superstition, and its ministers animated only 
with earthly ambition and the desire to obtain power over the 
souls of men as well as over their material possessions. He had 
seen it efficacious to do what he believed nothing short of a 
miracle could do—namely, to make a man forgive his mortal 
enemy; and he confessed its truth. He lived long enough to 


perceive this and the enormity of his crime. The fact that he 
had escaped any human punishment for it at first made him al- 
most despair of finding mercy in the world to come, but at last 
this numbing terror passed away under the soothing influence of 
Father Bonnevin’s consoling words, and his last breath was a 
sigh of mingled penitence and relief from a great load of earthly 
misery. , 


JOHN J. O'SHEA. 





' WE bid thee welcome, Princess of old Spain, 
Not for thy royal ancestry alone, 
But for the race-wide, world-embracing gain 
That sprang from Castile’s throne. 


’ 


When darkness brooded o’er the minds of men, 
And earth’s far boundary was a land of dreams, 
Thy Isabella, with a prophet’s ken, 
First saw the sunrise beams. 


Yea, her brave hand outmatched the petty thrift 
Of timid monarchs and the sordid mart: 

She bade bold Colon all his canvas lift 
And go forth stout of heart. 


He went, and lo! before his gallant sails 
A new world rose in grandeur like the sun: 
A land wherein true freedom never fails 
And justice must be done. 


Man met his brother man and knew his worth 
By equal contest in the lists of peace: 

He counted not by low or noble birth— 
But manhood’s strong increase. 


Therefore we thank thee, Princess of thy race— 
Columbia unto thee her greeting sends: 

We thank brave Spain, and give thy name a place 
In hearts that prize their friends. 


Yet not for gifts and greatness do we say: 
“Thy coming is thrice welcome; it is good” ; 
Our fairest meed of honor we shall pay 
To thy sweet womanhood. 
JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 
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A CITY OF REALIZED DREAMS. 


* ANDERING through the spacious grounds and 
amidst the magnificent halls of the great white 
ephemeral city—and what a pity it should be 
ephemeral !—by the shores of Lake Michigan, a 
multitude of thoughts must crowd upon the 

mind of the visitor. The external impressions alone must form 
an ineffaceable memory. Rarely has such a splendid coup dail 
been unfolded as that which greets his vision as it strives to 
take in the varied panorama. In architectural arrangement, in 
amplitude of extent, in harmony of design, the congeries of snow- 
white structures which have sprung up on the site of what has 
been a comparatively barren and solitary public resort eclipses 
every other system of buildings ever grouped together under 
the name of a “ Universal Exposition.” 

Now, this is no hyperbole. The observer who has had an 
opportunity of noting the architectural excellences of the various 
other World’s Fairs, in Europe as well as upon this continent, 
will admit that, beautiful in conception and arrangement as 
many of these were, in none did harmony in detail work out to 
such perfect unity in the composition of a great whole as in 
this gigantic memorial. The great extent of ground to be cov- 
ered to some minds might have seemed to demand variety 
not only in form but in color of the buildings destined to 
adorn it. But the adoption of a uniform plan has secured an 
effect which no other could possibly have produced. There is a 
homogeneity in the classic lines of those great edifices, differing 
as they all do in architectural style, which derives its complete- 
ness from the adoption of white for their outer covering. They 
seem like substantial palaces of snowy marble, and at certain 
points of view the vistas presented are superb. The adoption 
of the more usual plan of glass and iron as materials never 
achieved any such result as this. So then we have to mark a 
great distinctive advance in the stateliest of human arts—that of 
architecture. If we have as yet been unable to found a school, 
the Columbian Exposition proves that we have learned one 
great essential—that is, assimilation ; for the thorough fitness and 
adaptability of the great structures erected by Lake Michigan to 
the surroundings of the place and the uses for which they are 
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intended at once impress themselves upon the beholder with all 
the conviction of a self-evident fact. 

The crowning glory of all architecture is the sculpture which 
is necessary for its illustration and embellishment. Most of the 
sculpture incidental to the Fair buildings, considering its tempo- 
rary character, is admirable—at least in conception. In the 
groups especially is this the case. In general effect, in har- 
mony of design, and in the observance of the golden mean be- 
tween the heroic and the real in human proportion, the palm 
must be given, many will own, to the noble trophy which forms 
the great fountain at the side of the lagoon opposite the peri- 
style. It is a piece symbolizing the triumph of Columbia. Ameri- 
ca, represented by a female figure, sits enthroned in a gorgeous 
classic barge, with Fame guiding, and four other female figures 
rowing. Youths with sea-horses swim in front, and mermaids 
disport upon the water. In such a composition there must, 
seemingly of necessity, be to one who discards medieval or more 
ancient examples, a great temptation to lapse into what is known 
as rococo; but the sculptor has avoided this pitfall. There is 
no exaggeration in his treatment; the abandon of these water- 
myths appears perfectly genuine and natural. The largeness of 
touch that one remembers in some of the great ornamental 
fountains at Versailles, the Rubens-like rotundity of those water- 
sprites, and the majestic if somewhat theatrical anatomy and pose 
of the Neptunes and Amphitrites in these fine old masterpieces 
have beauties of their own; if there is a more modern spirit in 
our latter-day compositions, there is at least a unity about them 
and a fidelity to the modern idea of exactitude in detail which 
stamp them with a distinctive character. We have discarded the 
heroic, to a great extent; we are permeated with the sense of 
the appropriate and the practical; and this is, one may say, 
speaking broadly, the prevailing characteristic of the sculpture at 
the World’s Fair. This is not to be wondered at. Our sculpture 
reflects the spirit of our age, as well in its physical development 
as in its ideas of illustration. This was the chrysalis state of 
the art, doubtless, in every nation which struggled for the at- 
tainment of a higher ideal. We are a young people, as the 
world goes; and we prefer originality, even though it be some- 
times crude, to mere servile aping of others’ ideas, however ex- 
alted. Our practical views incline us to realism; later on we 
shall have mastered the secret of making the real serve as the 
foundation of the poetic. 

How are we laying out for the future? This is a more ab- 
sorbing question than what we have done for the present. We 
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occupy a unique position before the world. The territory given 
this free people to mould and round into the finish of superla- 
tive greatness is the vastest of any on earth; in language, poli- 
ty, commercial system, national aims, it is one from ocean to 
ocean. It is untrammelled by monarchical traditions and ambi- 
tions, free from dynastic combinations, unperturbed by those 
war-clouds which in the older world are perpetual. Its way lies 
clear before it. It is to be known to all the future ages as the 
Great Republic; and the uses to which it shall put its unshackled 
liberty depend largely upon what we of the present day are 
doing for those who are to succeed us. Hence the interest 
which attaches to the educational section of the Exposition is 
highest of all. It is deeply gratifying to note that far and away 
the finest display of the effects of technical training is that 
made by the Catholic schools throughout the States. The ex- 
hibit covers an area greater than that of nearly all the other de- 
nominations put together, and it bears eloquent witness to the 
indefatigable zeal of Brother Maurelian and the other members 
of the teaching community who devoted themselves to the task of 
putting it in evidence. Imperfect as was its condition when our 
cursory examination was made, it was impossible not to be struck 
by the excellence of the work done in the Catholic schools by 
juvenile students, not only in the mechanical but in the higher 
arts. Grown men who had spent their apprenticeships to trades 
could not turn out better work in some of the classes; the 
drawing, modelling, and painting would do credit to much 
higher schools in many instances. To know that while the thou- 
sands of little men whose handiwork is here visible are being 
sedulously prepared for the moral duties of life, their faculties 
are being developed so as to best fit them for its practical side, 
gives a feeling of calm assurance for the future. This is a prac- 
tical age, and the battle of life must be fought upon that line. 
Of this fact our Catholic teachers are fully aware, and- they 
adapt their system of training to meet the conditions. Of the 
part played by the order to which men like Brother Maurelian, 
Brother Azarias, and Brother Quintinian belong, in the training 
of the successful Catholic business men of our day, all over the 
world, not many outside their own ranks know, for the historian 
has not yet risen. But it is great, and, as this Catholic Exhibit 
shows, increasing in its greatness as the world goes along. 

The forte of this American nation seems to be, so far as 
can be discerned, in the arts of peace. Its ambition does not 
seek an outlet in the construction of mammoth artillery like that 
of Germany. The steam-engine, the electric motor, the agricul- 
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tural machine, lie more in her métter. In every art and appli- 
ance calculated to make the wheels of life and industry run 
smoother, she stands a claimant to excellence. In many the 
youngest of nations has outstripped the oldest in experience and 
reputation. A careful study of the exhibits in the Manufacturers’ 
Building is a cycle of technical education. 

Of the ten thousand things which challenge attention in this 
marvellous Exposition it would take a tome to tell. There is 
hardly a branch of science or industry here represented by its 


instruments or its machinery which is not the realization of the . 


dream of a thinker. Each is an education in itself in its special 
field, and each has its own peculiar history. They tell us in their 
mutely-eloguent way of the wonderful growth of the world in 
knowledge in the past half-century, and they set us thinking on 
the possibilities of the future. These are of the material world, 
however, and “man does not live by bread alone.” There is 
the great moral world to be considered, without whose control- 
ling influence material success must be a barren triumph. The 
congresses have well begun. From two of those which have 
been held, in especial, momentous results may be expected. We 
refer to the Congress of Catholic Women and the Temperance 
Congress. It will be our privilege to lay before our readers in 
the next issue special articles on these important gatherings, 
with portraits and other illustrations relevant to them. From 
the other congresses which are to be held at a later portion of 
the year results likely to have a lasting influence upon the moral 
progress of the nation, if not upon the outside world as well, 
may reasonably be looked for. 

A word as to the probable success or failure of the Exposi- 
tion for the vast multitude who have invested their money in 
it may not be altogether out of place. An outlay altogether 
unprecedented in the history of these international undertakings 
has been made, and up to the present the attendance has not 
nearly approached that which would be necessary to enable the 
investors to look forward to a return of their money. The 
cause of this failure is, in our opinion, the unsympathetic action 
of the great railway companies. These have drawn a prohibitive 
cordon around the Exposition, and so prevented the masses of 
the people from going to Chicago. If they cannot be made in 
time to see the unwisdom as well as the unpatriotism of their 
attitude, the World’s Fair is doomed to be a gigantic loss to 
those who have subscribed for its erection. Some plain speech 
from the New York press is called for, we think, upon this 
matter—and speedily. 
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THE OLD WORLD SEEN FROM THE NEW. 


Religious Education in Board Schools.—The controversy now 
going on as to religious education in the Board Schools of Lon- 
don has led to the thoughts of many hearts being revealed, and 
has elicited a most important expression of opinion from one of 
the most influential of the opponents of denominational educa- 
tion. The Board Schools are generally looked upon, and not 
without reason, as the strongholds of purely secular education ; 
but the extent to which this is true varies with the locality, the 
character and the amount of religious instruction depending up- 
on the opinions of the members of the various boards. In very 
few, if any, is simply no instruction in religion given, and if in 
any place there were an overwhelming majority of the supporters, 
say of the Establishment, there would be nothing to prevent its 
doctrines being taught as fully as in one of its own schools, the 
rights of the minority being saved by the conscience clause by 
which dissident parents are enabled to remove their children 
from such instruction without in any way interfering with their 
education in other subjects. But as a matter of fact the ques- 
tion has generally been settled by a compromise by which it 
has been declared lawful to impart to the children religious 
instruction of such a character as to be acceptable to all de- 
nominations. For the London Board Schools the rule was made 
in 1871 that the Bible should be read, and that there should be 
given such explanations and such instruction therefrom in the 
principles of morality and religion as were suited to the capaci- 
ties of the children. Long discussions have been going on, ini- 
tiated by the church party in the board, to make this rule more 
definite, and success has so far attended their efforts as to se- 
cure the insertion of the word Christian in the rule, so that now 
the instruction to be given is in the principles of Christian mo- 
rality and religion. 


> 





Opposition to the proposed Changes.—The defenders of reli- 
gious education are not, however, content with this, and are try- 
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ing to secure the making of a rule requiring that the children 
should be taught the doctrines of the Holy Trinity and the 
divinity of our Lord. This is advocated on the ground that 
the great majority of the rate-payers believe these doctrines and 
wish to have their children instructed in them. This proposal 
has excited the keenest opposition of every form of religious 
belief and unbelief. This opposition forms a most curious study 
of the intolerance of those whose voices are always being raised 
in defence of toleration. Among the leaders of the opposition 
was the chief rabbi. His modest wish was that, on account of 
the relatively small number of Jews in London, the character of 
the religious instruction in all the schools should be accommo- 
dated to their wants, Christians being left to shift for them- 
selves, and this notwithstanding the fact that in certain districts 
in London, in which there is a large number of Jews, such spe- 
cial favors have been bestowed upon them that some of the 
Board Schools of those districts are Jewish in their character. 
The Unitarians too, who, however cultivated and refined they 
may be, are yet insignificant in numbers, have taken the lead in 
the effort to regulate the schools of the community by the 
wishes of a small minority, and to limit the amount of instruction 
to the doctrines which they look upon as true. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most surprising thing of all is that the orthodox Dis- 
senters, who profess so firm a belief in the divinity of our Lord 
and who make trust in him the single article of faith, have en- 
rolled themselves in the army of opponents of more definite 
religious instruction. Dr. Clifford, a leading Baptist minister in 
London, headed a deputation which came to present to the 
London School Board a memorial against the proposed change. 
He was subjected to a somewhat rigorous cross-examination by 
the advocates of the change, and was forced to declare—to such 
straits are the illogical defenders of religious belief reduced— 
that for liberty’s sake he was prepared to uphold a policy un- 
der which a Unitarian teacher could give a Christian child Uni- 
tarian teaching. Such is, as a matter of fact, the result of the 
present plan in many cases. For the sake of liberty orthodox 
Dissenters are prepared to expose their children to the danger 
of loss of faith. And what kind of liberty is it that forces the 
majority of the rate-payers, who prefer the Christian religion, 
to pay for religious instruction as unsatisfactory to them as 
Christian instruction is to Unitarians? It is not for liberty’s 
sake that Dr. Clifford and his supporters are denying their Lord. 
They have not even this poor satisfaction. It is, as has often 
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been pointed out, for the domination of a small minority over 
the large majority of those who at least profess and wish to 
be Christians. A new religion is being endowed out of the 
rates and taxes of which Jews and Unitarians are the prophets, 
orthodox Dissenters by their votes and influence the apostles, 
and agnostics and infidels the gatherers-in of the harvest. 





a 


Conversion of a Distinguished Opponent.—The injustice of 
this course has become so clear through the discussion of the 
matter now going on as to result in the conversion of the most 
influential opponent of definite religious education. The vener- 
ated and venerable Dr.,Martineau, who is reported to have drawn 
up the Unitarian memorial against the proposed change, has 
since published a letter in which he acknowledges that the 
attempt to teach a form of religion common to those who 
believe in the divinity of our Lord and to those who do not is 
impossible. ‘The problem can no longer be worked out on the 
simple line, the va media of one uniform religious standard for 
all scholars who receive any. Fix the standard of compromise 
where you may, it will fall short of the religion of some and 
overburden and crush that of others.” He recognizes that the 
theory of a “common” Christianity, reached by lopping off the 
differentiating elements of sects and churches, will not work, and 
that therefore the advocates of more definite teaching are right. 
“A religious man cannot cut his theology in pieces and deal it 
out in fragments selected by deference to others’ beliefs.” And 
therefore he says: “Let him teach it entire and ad znitzo in the 
school to and through those who are of his own mind.” The 
contention of those who wish for religious education has thus 
been justified by one of their chief opponents, and -the whole 
aspect of the controversy has undergone a change. Plans are 
being suggested for securing for all the children in state-aided 
schools instruction in their respective religious creeds. It is so 
difficult to devise any workable plan for effecting this, that it is 
not beyond the limits of reasonable hope that, recognizing on the 
one hand the necessity of religious instruction, and on the other 
the impossibility of concocting a “common” Christianity, the 
majority of the voters may revert to the denominational 
schools and grant them the aid and support now afforded to 
Board Schools. 


The Co-operative Movement.—At the twenty-fifth annual 
Congress, held this year at Bristol, continued progress was record- 
ed in numbers, business, and income. Every sixth adult inhabi- 
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tant of Great Britain belongs to the society, the annual turn- 
over exceeds two hundred and fifty millions of dollars per 
annum, while the profits shared among the members each 
year reach the enormous sum of between twenty and twenty- 
five millions. This represents the amount saved by co-opera- 
tive methods by the working-classes, and must contribute, on 
account’ of the large scale on which the operations of the society 
are now carried on, to ameliorate in a notable degree their 
position, and to equalize and to decrease the poverty of the 
poor. That such large operations should be carried on with 
so much success shows in a remarkable way the capacity and 
honesty of the working-classes, who are the principal mana- 
gers of the various undertakings. It is true, indeed, that 
the movement has been indebted to the assistance of such 
men as the author of Zom Brown's School-Days and the late Mr. 
E. Vansittart Neale for direction in its organization, and for 
counsel and encouragement; but the main element of success 
has been found in the intelligent co-operation of the men them- 
selves; for unless there had been among them mutual consid- 
eration, trust, and confidence the movement would long ago 
have come to nothing. 


in. 
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Co-operation in London.—That the spirit of brotherhood is 
the soul of the movement seems to be proved by its failures, for 
the record of success is not unbroken. It has frequently been 
said of London that there is no place in the kingdom which 
has so little local public spirit. It is too vast to become an 
object of affection. The rich come to it for a time, but look 
upon their country dwelling-places as their homes. Selfish in- 
terests fill the minds of the poorer classes; while every man 
has his friends, the vast numbers with whom he every day comes 
in contact are strangers to him, and he is indifferent to their 
welfare. The spirit of brotherhood is nowhere more lacking. 
Now, it is in London alone that the co-operative movement has 
met with reverses in any sense serious. Failure, in fact, has 
there been common all along the line. From 1874 to 1892 
no less than seventy-four societies failed or were dissolved. 
While in Great Britain as a whole thirty-six per one thousand 
of the population are co-operators, in London there are only six 
per one thousand. Perhaps the comparative failure of the 
movement in this country may be due to analogous reasons. 








Want of Fidelity to its own Principles.—Perhaps, however, 
the most serious cause for anxiety as to the future of the move- 
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ment is to be found in what has largely contributed to its suc- 
cess. Co-operators being only human, are unwilling to pay more 
for what they buy than can be helped, even though a share in 
the profits comes to each purchaser. The profits which are 
made must be made at somebody’s expense, and the persons 
on whom the burden is thrown are the employees of the society. 
In fact the co-operative societies, managed though they are by 
working-men, have turned out to be no better employers of labor 
than ordinary capitalists. The hours of work in co-operative 
shops are no shorter than elsewhere. No fewer than one hun- 
dred and sixty-one societies admitted that they kept open seven- 
ty to eighty-five hours a week, and the wages of all but the 
managers are low. One member told the Congress that the 
hours of co-operative employees were infinitely longer than dock- 
ers’ hours and the wages smaller, and the president stated that 
the Co-operative Insurance Company of Manchester had, in some 
instances, been unable to become guarantors of co-operative 
employees “because it was felt that it was scarcely possible 
for men to be honest on such pay.” Now, this is not only 
disgraceful and unjust in itself, but a want of fidelity to 
the objects of the movement. Co-operators do not aim the- 
oretically at money-making in the first place, but at confer- 
ring benefits upon the members of the working-classes, whether 
those members are buyers or workers. At present the buyers 
are reaping all the advantages ; the workers not only do not share 
in those advantages, but have to suffer more than workers for 
the ordinary capitalist. Instead of reconciling capital and labor, 
they are establishing a wider estrangement. Were it not that the 
Congress recognized the evil and has taken steps to remedy it, 
doubts might be entertained as to the future usefulness of co- 
operation; the success of the past, however, leads to the confi- 
dent hope that means will be found to remove this blemish and 
to conquer this difficulty. 


The Christian Socialist Movement of Austria and France.— , 
Cardinal Vaughan in the address delivered by him on his return 
from Rome, speaking of the social state of the world—a state 
due, in his judgment, to the detestable /aisser faire system of 
political economy which has triumphed for a century and more 
over the dictates of Christianity—-gave expression to his convic- 
tion that God will call forth an organization similar to the 
orders of the middle ages for the service of the present sufferers, 
for their rescue from temporal and eternal ruin, but built upon 
a broader and more popular basis, gathering up, organizing, and 
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utilizing all that is generous and noble in the Catholic commu- 
nity. “The social agony,” his eminence said, “is visible and 
audible around us; a little more time may be needed, more 
prayer and grace, and then the organization will spring into 
life, to sanctify the strong and healthy by saving the weak and 
perishing.” In order to show how many share the cardinal’s 
hopes and aspirations we wish to call our readers’ attention to 
the Christian Socialist movements of Austria and France. In 
Vienna a short time ago a meeting was held, which was largely 
attended by the members of the Austrian Parliament, by the 
loca! nobility, and—wonderful to relate—by a few professors. 
Prince Alois Liechtenstein, a prominent leader of the Catholics 
in the Austrian Parliament, in his speech declared that the first 
of the principles of the Christian Socialists was that the worker 
should have the full produce of his labor; that its object was 
to find some way to rescue the science of political economy 
from the pilferers of the Manchester school, who had so long 
used it as an apology for their shameless self-seeking. By means 
of this false political economy they had made the Christian 
populations of Europe physically and spiritually the bond slaves 
of capital. In the large towns particularly Mammon had en- 
trenched itself. Vienna formed the one exception to the rule; 
for there its power, if not broken, had been at least shaken; a 
party existed in Vienna which was organized on a fighting basis 
and which bound all classes of the community in a common offen- 
sive and defensive union for the protection of their most sacred 
possessions. The readers of our notes last month will remem- 
ber the account given of the care of the poor in the Austrian 
capital, and will find therein a confirmation from a Protestant 
source of the prince’s assertions. 


_ 
> 





The Schools and Christian Socialism.—At a more recent 
meeting, held on the occasion of the Pope’s jubilee, of the 
Catholic School Union, at which meeting a communication was 
read from Cardinal Rampolla conveying the Papal Benediction 
to the members of the society, the prince foreshadowed a new 
phase in the development of the Christian Socialist movement. 
The schools, he said, as at present conducted, were the nest in 
which capitalist ideas were to be hatched. As it was only 
through the practical realization of a true Christian state that 
the false Social Democracy was to be prevented and its pro- 
gress stayed, a Christian programme in economical affairs must 
be adopted, and one of the most valuable functions of Catholic 
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schools would be to form in the minds of the children the ideal 
of a state thus constituted. The principles of Christian reform 
of the state thus imparted would render nugatory the efforts of 
Social Democrats to model it according to their irreligious no- 
tions. The prince declared that the movement was strongly 
supported by the Catholic people, and warned the officials that 
if they did not support it they would lose the support of the 
Christian population, and that then the movement now directed 
against capitalists and the liberal party would be turned against 
them. The principles set forth by the prince are supported also 
by the highest authorities of the church. 


> 
oe 


Christian Socialism in France.—In France the Comte de 
Mun has for many years been fighting for the protection of the 
rights of working-men both inside and outside of the legislature. 
He has recently returned from a visit to Rome, during which he 
had an audience with the Holy Father, and at the Catholic 
Congress held in April at Toulouse he made a speech which may 
be looked upon as the Pope’s own practical application of the 
encyclical De Conditione Opificum. We cannot do better than 
quote the comte’s words: “The great preoccupation of the 
moment is Socialism. There are two solutions—concentration 
with the capitalists and concentration with the people. To wish 
to act with the Jews and the financiers is to prepare the com- 
ing of a socialism the excesses of which cannot be foreseen. 
At the risk of appearing to stand quite alone and of seeming 
extravagant, I will say that what must be protected is not capi- 
tal but labor. We must not let it be supposed that the church 
is a cassocked policeman let loose on the people in the sole in- 
terest of capital. On the contrary, it should be clearly under- 
stood that it acts in the interest and for the defence of the 
weak. Let the people once know this and convince them that 
the church is not made solely for the rich, and we shall then 
have little more to do, and the Holy Father’s wish will be real- 
ized. ‘Say that,’ he said, ‘to them again and again. Speak 
often of the social action of the church.’” These words and 
their spirit are so clear that the organs of the capitalists pro- 
' fess to see in them the untrue socialism of the agitators, and 
have taken the alarm. They were quite content and ready even 
to applaud so long as the utterances of the Pope could be 
looked upon as merely the expression of an amiable, colorless 
philanthropy; but now that there promises to be a practical out- 
come, they take refuge in calumny. Nor, we are sorry to say, 
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is it merely the children of this world who are alarmed. There 
is a large number of good people who are devout and sincere 
Catholics, but who also are nearly as much attached to certain 
political and social institutions as to their religion. It is in 
these that the Holy Father finds if not active at least passive 
opponents. While Leo XIII. does not care what political or 
social institutions survive or perish, so long as “God can be 
brought back” to the hearts and consciences of the mass of in- 
dividuals, the class in question find it impossible to think that 
this can take place unless the institutions are maintained. 


> 
> 


The Hull Dock Strike.—While the church, under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Father, acts in the interest and defence of 
the weak, it is not therefore to be concluded that by entering 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with the laborers she is to 
bind herself to take their side right or wrong. Her office is to 
preach justice and consideration for others to laborer and capi- 
talist alike. That the laborer may sometimes be in the wrong 
all but blind partisans must admit; and of this the recent 
strike at Hull seems to be an instance. Both in the cause of 
the strike and in the manner in which it was conducted the 
right was not with them. In fact, they treated without due con- 
sideration an employer who had severed his connection with the 
organization for the protection of ship-owners to which he be- 
longed in order that he might give more favorable terms to the 
union of his employees, and they forced him, by unjust demands, 
to return to it. In the course of the strike the most brutal vio- 
lence was repeatedly shown towards free laborers, and appeals 
were made by Labor members in the House of Commons for 
the removal of the police and military notwithstanding all the 
disorder that existed. Several fires, which with almost a cer- 
tainty must be attributed to the strikers, destroyed a large 
amount of property. All this was done for the purpose of ex- 
cluding non-unionist laborers from work, in violation of that 
freedom to which every one is entitled of joining or not joining 
a union as it may please him. In the end employers gained a 
complete victory, and the strikers had to make an appeal upon 
their charity for alms to relieve their needs. This failure has 
been a great blow to the “new unionism,” perhaps will prove 
fatal to it, and is a new enforcement of the lesson that, unless 
the workmen have enough of right and justice on their side 
they will forfeit that sympathy of the public without which suc- 
cess is impossible. 
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gy ROM the press of Gill & Son, Dublin, we have a 

i poem of praise from the author of a previous one 

entitled Thought Echoes. The poem is headed 

Alleluiah,* and consists of English expansions 

and illustrations of portions of the ancient hymns 

of the church used at matins, vespers, etc. They are redolent 

of rapt contemplation of the Divinity, and in this process the 

meaning sometimes requires no small ingenuity to disentangle. 

This, however, is a characteristic of some poets whom the world 

calls great—Browning, to wit. If the meaning be not at once 

apparent, the density is not the poet’s. If AUW/eluiah were in- 

tended for general use, particularly for congregational singing, 
we would prefer a style easier understood. 

The thanks of the whole Catholic public are due to the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, M.A., for the new work which he has just pro- 
duced. The Carmina Marianat is a splendid proof of the au- 
thor’s zeal, patience, and industry. It embraces the poetical tri- 
butes of the bards of every age since the Annunciation to the 
Mother of God, except those which are familiar from long use. 
The selections embrace translations from very ancient authors 
and saints, Greek, Syrian, and Armenian, as well as Latin, 
thus showing the great reverence which has ever been paid the 
Blessed Virgin by the faithful. Some of the selections have ap- 
peared from time to time in these pages, others in contemporary 
Catholic magazines. The collection is appropriately preceded by 
the very beautiful hymn to Mary by his Holiness Pope Leo XIII. 

In a daintily gotten-up volume, bound in cobalt blue and 
pale gold, the Rev. J. B. Tabb presents us with Am Octave to 
Mary.t The reverend author’s powers as a weaver of delightful 
anthology are well known, and in this charming gift-book—as 
we take it to be—he fully sustains his reputation. Nothing could 
well be more full of concentrated grace and tenderness than his 
opening invocation : 

“ Hail, Mother of humanity! 


Alone thou art in thy supremacy, 
Since God himself did reverence to thee, 
* Alleluiah: A Sequence of Thought Symphonies. Dublin: Gill & Son. 
+ Carmina Mariana. Collected and arranged by Orby Shipley, M.A. New York: Ben- 


ziger Bros. 
} An Octave to Mary. By John B. Tabb. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
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And built of flesh a temple one with thine, 
Wherein through all eternity to shrine 
His inexpressive glory. Blessed be 
The miracle of thy maternity, 
Of grace the sole immaculate design! 
“Lo! earth and heaven—the footstool and the throne 
Of Him who bowed obedient to thy sway, 
What time in lowly Nazareth, unknown, 
He led of life the long-sequestered way— 
Pause till their tongues are tutored of thine own 
‘ Magnificat’ in wondering love to say.” 


The work is embellished with a fine copy of Burne-Jones’s 
picture of the Annunciation, and is from the press of John 
Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 

The latest addition to the class of prophetic novels is M. 
Jules Lemaitre’s Prince Hermann, Regent.* This work has been 
published under the title Les Rots en 1900. It deals with the 
social and royalist problems which vex our own age, and works 
out some very astonishing results. Some conspicuous contem- 
porary figures in European politics are introduced under very 
thin literary disguises, and frequently in a way which does not 
say much for the author’s good taste. M. Lemaitre’s idea is to 
follow out legitimate conclusions until they produce paradoxical 
results. A king of the good old absolute pattern is succeeded 
by a regent of quite a democratic turn, who proceeds to carry 
out his reforming ideas until the point of allowing his socialist 
subjects to carry a black flag in a procession is reached; then 
he comes into collision with the people, there is a riot, and 
then “the deluge.” A couple of female anarchists are introduced, 
one of whom has evidently Louise Michel for model. In striv- 
ing after paradoxes the author has unconsciously produced a 
paradox himself. He pictures a young girl who is the incarna- 
tion of purity, yet is passionately in love with Prince Hermann. 
She loves him because he fills her ideal of a prince who loves 
humanity. Her love is purely platonic, but it is intense. He is 
married, but does not love his wife, and is desperately enamored 
of the young Socialist. She is a thorough infidel, and has no 
moral restraint of any kind to prevent her from yielding to her 
own and the regent’s passion, and she only consents to it to 
save him from assassination by the Socialists, by eloping with 
him. If M. Lemaitre expects a common-sense public to believe 
in such a phenomenon he makes too large an order. The work, 


* Prince Hermann, Regent. By M. Jules Lemaitre. Translated by Belle M. Sherman. 
New York : Cassell Publishing Company. 
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notwithstanding, is well worth the reading. It is a most artistic 
piece of literary handicraft, showing all that delicacy of touch 
which distinguishes the French school. 

Mr. Grant Allen wishes to make hay while the sun shines. 
We have two works of his within a couple of weeks—one called 
Blood Royal, the other The Scallywag.* The glorification of Ox- 
ford University seems to be the main purpose for which they 
have been written, for Oxford is eternally bobbing up and down 
in each of these books, in a way that suggests Mr. Weston and 
King: Charles’s head. A secondary object seems to be to prove 
the truth of the aphorism that “blood will tell,” so far as one 
of the stories, is concerned; the other seems designed to heap 
ridicule on that superstition. Mr. Allen writes pleasantly, but 
his style is showy and his “plots” are very, very conventional, 
at least as far as the second-named work is concerned. That 
clever adventuress, whom we meet again in it, has done duty so 
often, and under so many disguises, that it is high time she were 
allowed to retire from the literary stage. We don’t know where 
the author picked up his type of Pennsylvania girl. Slang and 
bad grammar are not the usual characteristics of the ladies of 
that State; and it will be time for Mr. Allen to try to make 
us laugh at bad grammar when his own irreproachability in that 
respect is better demonstrated than it is in The Scallywag. 

A good, wholesome, entertaining book is the army novel 
which George I. Putnam gives under the title Jz Blue Uniform. 
Without a bit of apparent effort the writer produces the most 
powerful effects and in the most natural and simple way. He 
tells a story of a rigid old martinet colonel who, in his zeal for 
the carrying out of military discipline, is instrumental in getting 
his own long-lost son imprisoned in an army penitentiary and 
then shot as he is trying to make his escape. As a study of 
army social amenities, and in some instances harsh military sys- 
tem in our free Republic, this effort of the novelist is not only 
pleasantly entertaining but eminently useful—perhaps. 

Life in the Russian priesthood is somewhat of a novel theme 
in the light literary field. We have two samples of it in one of 
the “Unknown” series now being issued by Messrs. Cassell. 
They are the work of an author named N. E, Potapeeks. One 
is entitled A Father of Six; the other, An Occasional Holiday.t 

* Blood Royal. The Scallywag. By Grant Allen. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 


+ Jn Blue Uniform: Anarmy novel. By GeorgelI. Putnam. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. 
tA Father of Six; and, An Occasional Holiday. By N. E. Potapeeks. Translated by 


W. Ganssen, B.A. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
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They are rather sketches than stories. Simplicity and pathos 
are their leading characteristics. The first-named morceau is ex- 
ceedingly powerful, touching, and tragic. They seem to be faith- 
ful and unexaggerated pictures of Russian rural life, and they 
give a pitiable view of the domestic condition of the lower ranks 
of the Russian married clergy. 

Joseph Hatton is a good novelist of the serious and pains- 
taking order, one who takes the trouble to ‘read up” before he 
sits down to write a book on any subject. His latest work, 
Under the Great Sea/,* is not so effective as a former one, By 
Order of the Czar, by reason of the fact that he attempts too 
much in it. No author can carry his readers’ interest in the 
loves of his heroes and heroines from generation to generation. 
Mr. Hatton tries to do this in his working out of this novel, 
with only moderate success. The early portion of the story is 
laid in Newfoundland, when that colony was groaning under the 
misgovernment which drove these States into rebellion; and this 
part of the romance reminds the reader very forcibly of Long- 
fellow’s story of Acadia and Evangeline. The story should have 
reached its climax with the tragedy which eventuates here. 
Some of the characters in this part of the novel are extremely 
natural, and the dramatic situations are strong yet by no means 
exaggerated. Like Mr. Hatton’s other work which we have 
mentioned, this novel seems well adapted for presentation on 
the stage. 

“ And with a kiss they plighted their troth in the presence 
of the dead.” This is the termination of a story of the Peninsu- 
lar War which the author, who very wisely withholds his name, 
testifies is “founded on fact.” The tale—which is called Her 
Heart was True+—is given by Cassell’s Company as one of the 
“Unknown Series”; and the sentence we have quoted will give 
a clue to the sort of mind the author thinks the novelist ought 
to have. To have reconciled lovers kiss in the presence of 
the third person, who has kept them asunder and who has just 
died in agony in their sight, seems to this great unknown quite 
the proper thing. He would see nothing remarkable about Ne- 
ro’s fiddling while Rome was blazing. The course of his. literary 
meanderings takes him to the siege of Badajos, and the sack of that 
town—a piece of British history so horrible that a veil is always 
drawn over it; it is enough to say that it was as awful as any- 
thing perpetrated by the Sepoys in the Indian mutiny. Stories 


* Under the Great Seal. By Joseph Hatton. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
+ Her Heart was True. By an Idle Exile. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
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of sacrilege and robbery perpetrated by the British troops in 
their passage through the Peninsula are told in the course of 
the narrative with a sort of literary horse-chuckle, and these 
have not even the poor merit of originality, for they have been 
told over and over again by other authors whose ribaldry was 
at least veneered over by some claim to wit. The stage Irish- 
man is, of course, introduced into the story—the Irishman of 
the ignorant maligner, who pronounces his vowels as the York- 
shireman pronounces them, and as no Irishman could pronounce 
them if he tried. The composition as a whole is a piece of 
coarse vulgarity. 

Nauseous drugs are commended to the eye and the palate 
by a bit of gilding or a coat of sugar. Though they be nau- 
seous, they may possibly do some good—which is more than 
we can hope for from a very pretty literary gilded pill sent us 
under the name of The Shadow of Desire.* In daintiest dress of 
pink and silver, like a court page, this production of Irene Os- 
good’s contains as much pruriency under its plumage as any 
precocious puppy of the Pompadour régime. The late Charles 
Reade is said to have expressed the opinion more than once 
that women in general were pretty sensualists; and this view 
seems to be shared in by Irene Osgood. The theme she has 
chosen for her motif indicates no lack of courage; only the 
manner in which it is treated leaves us uncertain whether her 
moral is calculated to dissuade or to encourage. As for the 
story itself, it is almost as bald as Dean Swift’s broom-handle— 
only the record of a woman who gets married three times, and 
has so dangerous a weakness for running risks of breaking her 
marital vows that she gets her second husband to fight a duel 
and lose his life on that account. The incidental pictures of 
fashionable life thrown in leave no other impression on the 
mind than that it is quite of course for married women to have 
lovers besides their husbands, and sometimes for some of them 
to love these so madly as to drive them to suicide when their 
unholy passion is not reciprocated or a rival married lady is 
more fortunate. There is not one estimable character in the 
whole book, save the foolish husband who gets himself killed 
for the sake of the much-married lady, whose third marriage is 
undertaken, it appears, as much to save her from herself as to 
satisfy the spirit. of her dead second husband, who is supposed to 
communicate his approval of the arrangement in some mysterious 


* The Shadow of Desire. By Irene Osgood. New York: The Cleveland Publishing 
Company. 
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way. In short, all the women portrayed in this book are mere 
animals, the men a shade better; while the mode of treatment 
adopted leaves very much the impression that the pictorial 
- police-horror prints leave—that, under the guise of literary ho- 
mceopathy, they are intended to feed the very social diseases 
which they affect to deprecate. We should be sorry to think 
it was in any sense a true picture of general society in the 
“upper ten” in the present day; yet there can be no doubt 
that it is an indication of a particular school which want of re- 
ligious tone in early training, the unhappy facility of the divorce 
system, and the spread of theosophy and other fantastic charla- 
tanisms, have nourished in our social garden. After all, we pre- 
fer plain, unvarnished, downright Zolaism to such neutral pru- 
riency as this. Zola and his kind may plead speciously that 
their intentions were excellent—to illustrate the poet’s view that 


“Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 


The pink-and-silver-cover school do their best to make the mon- 
ster a sort of Lady Lilith—beautiful, irresistible, inevitable, all- 
devouring, and sweet to be devoured by. 

A remarkable series of tales told by living witnesses is that 
given in a handy pocket manual under the title /rom the High- 
ways of Life. They are the narrations of converts to the Catho- 
lic faith, taken at random from various walks of the world of 
work and thought, each reflecting the writer’s own mind and 
showing how the ways of grace flowed in different channels and 
by diverse ways. They all mirror the profound sincerity of each 
individual writer, and in many cases the grounds for the con- 
version are set out with admirable clearness and logical force. 
That the spread of this excellent little work must be attended 
by the most beneficial results no one who reads it can for an 
instant doubt—for the matter in it is such as to set all honest 
minds pondering over. Hence its dissemination in a handy 
form and at popular prices (cheap edition ten cents, cloth twen- 
ty-five cents) is a work of the most practical utility. It is issued 
by the Columbus Press, 120 West Sixtieth Street, New York. 

The Last King of Yewle,* one of the latest of Cassell’s “ Un- 
known Library,” the author, P. L. McDermot, styles a novelette 
in nine chapters. It is a cleverly told tale, the plot is well con- 
ceived and fairly well wrought out. The scene is laid in Eng- 


* The Last King of Yewle. A novelette in nine chapters. By P. L. McDermot. Cassell’s 
Unknown Library. 
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lish middle life and involves the varying fortunes of the Yewle 
family. It is healthy in tone and will afford the reader a couple 
of hours’ entertaining reading. 

A Word on the Merits of England's Kettle-of-Fish Rule in 
Ireland has just been issued from the office of St. Joseph's Ad- 
vocate, Baltimore. It is a compilation of the exceedingly able 
series of articles which appeared in that publication, treating 
not only of the misgovernment of Ireland, but of the economic 
conditions and possibilities of that unlucky country. It is a 
work of the greatest possible utility to all who desire to know 
the truth of the situation there. 


_ 
oe 


I.—DR. WARD AND THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL.* 

Every one who is at all interested in the theological and 
philosophical discussions of our time will welcome the appear- 
ance of this sequel to Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s preceding volume, 
entitled William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. Dr. 
Ward was indeed a striking, and to many not a very attractive 
personality. By his extreme opinions and remarkable peculiari- 
ties of manner he was calculated rather to repel than to win 
over adherents or admirers, and we do not remember to have 
heard that he made any converts to the faith. Papal bulls in 
definition of articles of faith have not been frequent in the his- 
tory of the church, and it is not, therefore, according to her 
spirit to desire such pronouncements, which, in God’s providence, 
are evidently exceptional events; yet Dr. Ward is credited with 
saying that he would like a new Papal Bull every morning with 
the Zimes at breakfast. This places, of course in a somewhat 
exaggerated way, the attitude of mind which led him into con- 
flict with men like Dr. Newman, whose sole desire was really 
to be taught by the church, and not, under the aspect and ap- 
pearance of extreme docility, to constitute themselves teachers 
and masters of the church. It is satisfactory to learn from this 
volume that Dr. Ward explicitly recognized the year before his 
death that through his hankering after premature logical com- 
pleteness he had pressed one or two points much too far. The 
publication of the deliberations on the definition of Papal In- 
fallibility of the committee of the Vatican Council fro rebus fidei 
fully demonstrates that Dr. Newman’s view of the scope and ex- 
tent of that infallibility was the more accurate of the two. As 
to the Syllabus, Dr. Ward in a letter to Dr. Newman, published 


* William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. By Wilfrid Ward. Londonand New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 
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in this volume, says that he looks upon the cardinal’s view as 
thoroughly intelligible, local, and Catholic. 


While there are among Catholics many who cannot sympa- , 


thize with the theological line taken too often by Dr. Ward, his 
services to philosophy are unquestionable and acknowledged by 
all. His criticism of John Stuart Mill and Dr. Bain is consid- 
ered, by those best entitled to form a judgment, as the most 
destructive of any to which the works of these writers have 
been subjected. For the former of these writers Dr. Ward had 
a warm personal respect, and submitted to him before publica- 
tion the articles on his philosophy which Were published in 
the Dublin Review. An interesting chapter in this volume is de- 
voted to the relations between the two antagonists. In fact 
there is scarcely a page in this work which is not interesting. 
There are very few men eminent in theology, philosophy, or let- 
ters during the last half-century with whom Dr. Ward was not 
in some way or other associated, either personally or through 
their works, and of this association Mr. Wilfrid Ward, with his 
well-known literary skill and intimate knowledge of philosophical 
questions, has given in these pages such an account as to render 
this work one of the most valuable contributions to the intellec- 
tual history of this century. 


2.—CARDINAL MANNING AND HIS SOCIAL POLICY.* 


M. l’Abbé J. Lemire is professor of rhetoric at the prepara- 
tory seminary, Hazebrouck, France. His study of the great 
English cardinal is in every way entertaining reading. It has 
in its style that crisp smartness so purely Gallic, and which 
their untranslatable word chic so aptly describes. It isa French- 
man’s estimate of Manning, and a Frenchman, too, quite com- 
petent to give an estimate worthy of consideration. Doubtless 
we shall soon see the book in English dress, and it will form a 
valuable part of the extended biographical literature of the 
day. M. Lemire considers Manning from three points of 
view, and so divides his study into three parts: I. The Priest, 
or Man of God, in four chapters; II. The Patriot, in five chap- 
ters; III. The Democrat, or Man of the People, in ten chap- 
ters. There are three appendices: One devoted to a description 
of an audience with Manning given the author in 1888; the 
second is a description of the political situation in France, in 
which the author refers the reader to his work, D’/r/ande en 


* Le Cardinal Manning et son Action Sociale. ParM.\l’AbbéJ. Lemire. Paris: Librairie 
Victor Lecoffre. 
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Australie; in the third he describes a visit to the tomb of 
the cardinal made in October, 1892. There is an introduction 


- of six pages, preceded by a short preface. Following the pre- 


face M. Lemire prints four commendatory letters, one from 
Archbishop Croke; one from Rev. Dr. W. A. Johnson, the car- 
dinal’s secretary; one from Monsignor Baunard, rector of the 
faculty of the Lille University, and one, of especial interest, 
from Count de Mun. The book is delightful and entertaining 
reading, and we do not wonder that De Mun wrote M. Lemire 
that “Votre étude sur le grand Cardinal Manning m’a ravi: 
je l’ai lue et relue, et j’'y reviendrai souvent pour y chercher 
des lecons et des inspirations.” 

What gives M. Lemire’s study of Manning its chief value, 
it seems to us, is what we deem his correct estimate of what 
constitutes the cardinal’s true greatness. He will always rank 
as distinguished among Catholic writers. As a preacher his 
Roman sermons and those delivered at his pro-cathedral will 
give him prominence. The organization and government of his 
diocese give him higher rank as a churchman than the cardinal- 
atial honors he so humbly bore. He was a statesman more 
farseeing than the best, as is evidenced by his action in the 
midst of the great labor troubles at London. But greater than 
in all these he is in his character as a true man of the people 
—as an honest radical. His great sanctity gilds and beautifies 
his whole life, as do the rays of the sun gild and beautify 
the earth when it closes a glorious day by its setting. 


3.—THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND LIBERTY.* 


The Vicomte de Meaux, who made an extended visit to this 
country recently, has embodied the results of his observations in 
a charming book which he calls The Catholic Church and Liberty 
in the United States. The author belongs to the fast-growing 
party of French Catholics who would follow the present Pontiff 
in his broad-minded policy of allying Catholicity and democracy. 
He is more than appreciative: he is enthusiastic in his descrip- 
tion of the rapid growth, the vigor and power which the Catho- 
lic Church has shown amidst the democratic institutions of a 
free country like our own, where it is entirely untrammelled’ by 
any connection with the state. The book is prefaced by a com- 
mendatory letter to the author from Cardinal Gibbons. 


* L'Eglise Catholique et la Liberté aux Etats-Unis. Par Le Vicomte de Meaux. Paris: 
Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 
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HE Briggs case has culminated in a vote of the General As- 
sembly suspending Dr. Briggs from the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church. This decision was arrived at after the 
Assembly had refused, by an overwhelming vote, to let the case 
go to the Synod of New York on appeal. Dr. Briggs and his 
friends accept the situation in a cheerful spirit. There are al- 
ready eighteen various creeds, distributed amongst twelve differ- 
ent Presbyterian communities, in the United States, and one 
more or less can hardly affect the chances of the bewildered 
seekers after enlightenment in that tangled path of doctrine. 
What Dr. Briggs and his following will do next is now a ques- 
tion of some interest. Like the late Dr. Colenso, he may do 
nothing, but rest content with having, to his own satisfaction, 
demolished a system, not caring, or not being able, to substi- 
tute anything for it. To a man of his order of mind, however, 
inertia for a very lengthened period must be impossible; there is 
no such thing logically, now, as tarrying where he is. 


—~>- 
— 





Decoration Day was observed throughout the States this 
year with unflagging fervor and affection for the gallant dead. 
Everywhere the tombs of the war-victims were visited by thou- 
sands, and mounds of floral offerings to their memory piled up 
by loving hands. The customary parades of the survivors and 
the military detachments were held in all the large cities, and 
the enthusiastic populace turned out to greet them literally in 
millions. On the preceding Sunday the usual memorial religious 
services were held in several places, the most notable of these 
being that in the Church of the Paulist Fathers in New York. 
It was a scene of ineffable solemnity and impressiveness. 
The colossal building was crowded to its uttermost inch of 
space, and no one who was present could fail to note how 
truly the hearts of the vast congregation went forth in the 
touching function of reverence for their heroic dead. The vete- 
rans of the Grand Army and the military corps formed the great 
bulk of the congregation. To Rev. Father Scully, of Cambridge- 
port, Mass., fell the task of delivering the memorial oration, as 
the chaplain of the Ninth Massachusetts Volunteers, and the 
simple and manly words in which he recalled the episodes of 
the great civil struggle and the glorious part played by the 
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Catholic soldiers in defence of the Union thrilled the hearts and 
dimmed the eyes of most of those who heard his address. Half 
a million of Catholics, he recalled, had started up, at the call 
of duty, to defend the flag of the Union, and testify their ap- 
preciation of the civil and religious freedom which it brought 
them. The mode in which they did their duty in that crucial 
hour is the best answer to the malignant slanders and innuen- 
does of the bigots who disgrace that flag by their calumnies on 
the Catholic religion and its followers in the Union. Over five 
thousand persons listened to Father Scully’s marvellous address; 
and when the musical portion of the function was reached the 
effect of all these masculine voices joining in hymn and battle- 
song was grand in the extreme. 


~ 
ce 


To put down obstruction in the British Parliament the Tories 
some years ago went to much trouble in devising debate-rules 
and a closure; now they themselves are availing themselves to 
the utmost of the methods which they then denounced as hard- 
ly short of treasonable. They are obstructing as men never 
obstructed before in the British House of Commons, The Irish 
members are taking but little part in the discussion of the 
Home-Rule Bill, save to intervene when they see the govern- 
ment are yielding too much, or to try to amend provisions 
which they deem unjust and inimical to Ireland. Only the 
third clause of the bill had been got through up to the middle 
of June. This clause limits and defines the powers of the Irish 
legislature, and every endeavor was made to make the limita- 
tions so narrow as to render the Irish Parliament powerless to 
enforce its own decrees within the kingdom. The government 
yielded too much in this way, in the opinion of many of the 
Irish members, and Mr. Sexton and others at length were 
obliged to protest against the concessions which the govern- 
ment were making without consulting them. From present ap- 
pearances there is no likelihood of the entire bill being got 
through before the usual time for the rising of Parliament. 
Lord Salisbury is working against the bill from outside. He 
has gone to Ulster to lend a hand in raking up the fires of 
religious bigotry and racial animosity. The burden of his rather 
guarded speeches is that there is an impassable gulf between 
the Ulster Protestants and the Catholic Celts. The ordinary run 
of statesmen would like to bridge over such political chasms if 
they really existed; but Lord Salisbury and his nephew belong 
to a different order. Their prototypes may be studied in Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost. 
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German electors have given their reply to the emperor’s dis- 
solution of the Reichstag over the defeat of his Army Bill. 
There is no mistaking the significance of the answer. Although 
the complete returns of the general election had not come in 
up to the time of our going to press, enough was known to 
show that the government candidates had barely held their own 
in the agricultural districts. Social Democracy, on the other 
hand, has had a signal triumph. In Berlin alone it added twen- 
ty-five thousand votes to the figures of 1890; in other large 
towns its gains have been proportionately great. The state of 
the other parties was unascertainable at the time of writing, 
but the sum of the whole election pointed to an emphatic 
“no” to the bellicose policy of Emperor William. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

A Lady: Manners and Social Usages of Society. By Lelia Hardin Bugg. 
Reminiscences of Right Rev. Edgar P. Wadhams, D.D., First Bishop 
of Ogdensburg. By Rev. C. A. Walworth, LL.D; with a preface by 
Right Rev. H. Gabriels, D.D. A Catholic Dictionary. By W.L. Addis 
and Thomas Arnold, M.A. Aéstory of Clare and the Dalcassian Clans 
of Tipperary, Limerick, and Galway. By Very Rev. P. White, P.P., VG. 

MACMILLAN & Co., New York: 
The Last Touches, and other Stories. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Verdum 
Dei: the Yale Lectures on Preaching. By Robert F. Horton, M.A. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York: 

Parson Fones. By Florence Marryat. The Third Man, By J.G. Be- 
thune. Jarionettes. By Julien Gordon. Along the River. By M. E. 
Braddon. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., New York: 
A Cathedral Courtship and Penelope's English Experiences. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York: 
An Adventure in Photography. By Octave Thanet. 
A. WALDTEUFEL, San Francisco: 

Devotion to St. Anthony of Padua. 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., London: 

Life of St. Edmund of Canterbury. By Wilfrid Wallace, D.D., M.A., 
LL.B. : 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., London: 
The Final Passover. By Rev. R. M. Benson, M.A. 
GEORGE H. EtLis, Boston: 
Philips Brooks in Boston. By M. C. Ayres. 
J. STILLMAN SMITH & Co., Boston: 
Selections from the Writings of Edward Randall Knowles, LL.D. 


PAMPHLETS. 


OFFICE OF INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia : 
Civilization among the Sioux Indians. By Herbert Welsh. 
ARGUS AND PATRIOT PRINTING HOUSE, Montpelier, Vermont : 
The Pictorial Church for Children. By Rev. J. Brelivet. 
HAMILTON PRESS, Topeka: 
Quarterly Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


EPORTS from various Reading Circles indicate that considerable interest has 
been awakened in behalf of the next session of the Catholic Summer-School. 

In many places meetings were organized to discuss the advantages to be derived 
from attending the forty-two lectures to be given at Plattsburgh, N. Y., between 
July 15 and August 6. The trustees of the Catholic Summer-School have been 
actively engaged in the different localities which they represent, endeavoring 
to diffuse correct information for the guidance of all who wish to be associated 
with the movement to establish in the Adirondack region a new centre of Catho- 
lic thought. Some of the comments from non-Catholic journals show that there 
is a desire to give very faint praise to the official prospectus. A writer in the 
Christian Union admits that “the lecturers are: men eminent in Roman Catholic 
circles”; and then adds this statement: ‘‘ The Roman Church never does anything 
in an imperfect way which it can do well, and we may expect that in due time 
this school on Lake Champlain will be one of the features of the educational sys- 
tem of our country. To our thought all such movements as this are good signs. 
With the growth of education there must also be a growth of liberty.” It is to 
be hoped also that this writer of the Chrzstéan Union will grow in justice, so that 
he may speedily be able to praise what is commendable among Catholics without 
irrelevant and offensive allusions to superstition. 


From the Catholic Times of Philadelphia, edited by Rev. L. A. Lambert, 
LL.D., we give an account of the meeting held at the Philopatrian Hall to pro- 
mote interest in the Summer-School. It was attended bya large and enthusiastic 
audience. Seated on the platform were Rev. James F. Loughlin, D.D., Rev. F. P. 
Siegfried, Rev. W. P. Gough, William R. Claxton, the four trustees representing 
Philadelphia, who are laboring hard to bring to Plattsburgh a large delegation. 
Dr. Loughlin presided, and, after a few complimentary remarks to the audience 
for their interest, said the object of the school was to enable Catholics who have 
not had the advantages of Catholic collegiate or university training to become 
familiar with the Catholic aspects of the various important questions in the differ- 
ent departments of knowledge that engage public attention to-day. There isa 
vast number of our young people to-day anxious for improvemént in these lines, 
and he felt confident their highest aspirations would be gratified by attendance 
at the Summer-School course, and afterward continuing the winter course. 

The address of Father Siegfried received the closest attention of the audience. 
He explained how the lectures at the school would benefit those who heard 
them, as they would be delivered by men who were experts on their subjects and 
there was very little danger of mixing of error with truth, as is too often the case 
in the University Extension system. 

Mr. Claxton made a strong appeal to Catholic laymen to embrace an oppor- 
tunity like this, as the layman to-day was called upon as well as the priest to de- 
fend the great truths of religion, and his mission gave him more opportunities for 
communicating knowledge of his religion among non-Catholics if he was able to 
do so. 
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The Summer-School was discussed at Columbus Hall, New York City. On 
the admission cards, which were all complimentary, it was announced that the 
meeting was arranged under the auspices of the Ozanam Reading Circle, which 
has now completed the sixth year of very satisfactory work. It was organized un- 
der the care of the director of the parish library attached to the Church of St. Paul, 
the Apostle. The Paulist Fathers have watched its growth with sustained inter- 
est. The president, Miss M. F. McAleer, read a paper showing the plans adopted 
during the past year, and the Catholic authors from whose works selections had 
been made. Improvement in literary taste is the object for which this circle of 
Catholic women meet together once a week. In an informal and friendly way 
the members talk about books, Catholic books especially, and give readings from 
the best authors. No one is required to furnish a recitation or an essay, though 
these literary exercises are recognized frequently in the programmes. Every one 
is expected to do some sound, profitable reading in books, magazines, and relia- 
ble weekly papers, which give current news of important matters relating to the 
Catholic Church. 

Miss Helen M. Sweeney read selections from her note-book containing an 
account of a series of talks to the Circle during the winter by Rev. Thomas 
McMillan on the subject of Religious Literature. In these talks particular atten- 
tion was devoted to the official books; such as the Bible, the Missal and the Bre- 
viary, and the JZanual of Prayers for the laity, which are authorized by the 
sanction of the bishops. From the play, “As You Like It,” Mr. John Malone 
depicted in beautiful language the home-life of Shakspere, dwelling particularly 
on the passages that indicate the religious tendencies of the Bard of Avon. Mr. 
Malone contended that the allusion to the ‘old religious uncle ” gives a clue to 
the source from which Shakspere derived his education. 

As many questions had been asked about the Catholic Summer-School and 
its next session, Rev. Thomas McMillan was requested to furnish the desired 
information. He declared that the assurance of success for the Summer-School 
was well founded, and was powerfully aided by the cordial co-operation of dis- 
tinguished professors in various Catholic institutions of learning. The prospec- 
tus of the coming session shows that the speakers represent many States and 
cities already enlisted in the work planned for Catholics by the officers of the 
Summer-School. 






* * * 


Cardinal Gibbons has given in an interview the first public expression of his 
deep personal interest in the success of the Summer-School. He said: “ It is one 
of my regrets that I cannot have the pleasure of attending the Catholic Summer- 
School at Plattsburgh. Iam pleased at the material good luck which has fol- 
lowed the school in securing so fine a location on Lake Champlain, and also so 
valuable a piece of property. I wish the movement every success, and take this 
opportunity of speaking in its favor publicly. 

“Our clergy and laity have never had any central meeting-place where all 
could gather without awkwardness and amicably discuss questions of interest to 
all. The success of the congress held four years ago in Baltimore showed the 
need of it. The plan of the Summer-School seems suitable for this purpose. 
Pupils and teachers can meet at its reunions and learn to know one another out- 
side the school formalities. Educators can compare notes; specialists can meet 
and confer. This bringing together of theorists and men of affairs, clergy and 
laity, religious and seculars, cannot but have a good effect if wisely and safely 
managed, 
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“T look to a time, not far distant I hope, when more than one Catholic Sum- 
mer-School will flourish in convenient sections of the country. The great West 
has splendid material for a summer-school, and no‘doubt will soon begin an en- 
terprise of her own. The wider the views of the managers of these schools, the 
more representative their lectures, the larger the circle of their influence. The 
idea of a summer-school is yet an untried affair with us, and none can speak of 
it from experience. But the earnestness with which it has been taken up and 
promoted by men of cool judgment is a strong testimony to its worth and useful- 


ness.” 


* * * 

The railroad arrangements for the journey to Plattsburgh are fully explained 
in a circular issued by the Secretary of the Catholic Summer-School, Mr. War- 
ren E. Mosher, Youngstown, Ohio. Reduced rates have been conceded 
by the Boston Passenger Committee and the Central Traffic Association, 
as well as by the roads in Trunk Line territory. World’s Fair Tickets are 
good for stop-over at Summer-School going or returning. The Central 
Vermont Railroad will make Trunk Line rates of one fare and a third 
throughout New England, and will run special excursions via White Mountains. 
Tickets over Champlain Division of Delaware and Hudson Railroad will be ac- 
cepted on Lake Champlain steamers, and wice versa. The Chicago and Alton 
Railroad will make a rate of one fare and a third for the round trip on the certifi- 
cate plan from all Chicago and Alton stations in Illinois and St. Louis, Mo., to 
Chicago or Bloomington, Ill. From these points tickets can be procured for 
Plattsburgh at Central traffic rates of one fare and three-fifths. Persons living 
west of Chicago can procure World’s Fair tickets, and upon arrival at Chicago 
secure the special rate on certificate plan to Plattsburgh. 

* * * 

A writer in the Scottish Review describes his impressions of the scenery 
around the site of the Catholic Summer-School as follows: “ Mountains have 
something to say to the spirit of man, while a flat country seems comparatively 
mute. From whatever side the place is approached, the traveller has to pass 
through scenery which can be surpassed in but few countries upon earth. 

“ The Adirondacks are reached by the Delaware and Hudson Railroad ; and 
it may be questioned whether there is a railway journey in the world which gives 
in one day a variety and splendor of landscape to equal that which is enjoyed by 
the traveller taking the morning express by this line between Montreal and New 
York. Starting from the former city, let us say, on one of those beautiful morn- 
ings with a cloudless, blue sky overhead, which are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception in this climate all through the summer, he passes for an hour or two 
through the vast St. Lawrence valley, and before he has time to grow weary of the 
monotonous repetition of flat fields and uninteresting villages, he catches the first 
foreshadowings of the huge mountain-ranges by which Lake Champlain is guard- 
ed on both sides. For nearly the whole length of the lake the railway keeps close 
to its western shore, being at many points cut out of the rock, which rises some- 
times sheer out of the water up to a considerable height on the mountain side. 
Following thus most of the windings of the shore, the traveller is brought ever and 
anon with a pleasing surprise upon the most unexpected changes of view, taking in 
the beautiful waters of the lake, that run into every various form of bay, while on 
the right rise the gigantic forms of the Adirondacks, and far away across the lake 
melt into the blue haze of distance the mountains of Vermont.” 


+ * * 
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